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ta Weak. 


Tue seizure of the Suez Canal by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has some lessons which may be of 
service to our Government in the matter of the 
proposed canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The British have taken possession of it from 
end to end, and are apparently going to use it 
as a base for their operations against Cairo. 
Now, the neutrality of the Canal has been 
guaranteed by the Sultan, within whose do- 
minions, technically considered, it lies; but it 
turns out, as might have been expected, that 
his guarantee is not of the slightest value, in- 
asmuch as he has no power to enforce it, were 
he never so desirous of doing so. He weighs 
in the matter about as much as M. de Les- 
seps, who is protesting valiantly. Whether 
a joint guarantee of the Powers would have 
been any more effective 1s very doubtful. 
It could only have been made effective 
by combined opposition to the British plans 
on the part of the naval Powers, but this it 
would have been almost impossible to bring 
about. Guarantees of neutrality, like other 
joint treaties, are apt to be enforced only when 
it suits everybody concerned. In any such 
combination Germany would have been a lead- 
ing factor, and it suits Germany just now to 
let England have her way; and in the presence 
of this attitude of Bismarck the French and 
Italian fleets count for nothing. One thing 
the whole affair teaches is, in fact, that nothing 
but a very powerful fleet at each end of an in- 
teroceanic canal, or very powerful army along 
its banks, can guarantee its neutrality. An- 
other is that threats of what will happen if it is 
violated are not likely to be much regarded by a 
belligerent. Belligerents seldom care much 
about consequences. They trust to 
luck, and think only of to-morrow or the day 
after. Asa matter of fact, most of the bold, 
unscrupulous strokes in war succeed. By the 
time those who feel outraged by them get 
ready to chastise ‘the insult, their anger has 
blown over. Almost the only exception to 
this rule in recent times has been the Russian 
invasion of Turkey in 1853. If we want to 
have a perfectly sure hold of the Panama 
Canal, we shail have to own it, and have 
enough force on the spot to repel any attempt 
to seize it, besides guaranteeing its neutrality 
on paper. 
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The plan of campaign in Egypt, as now re- 
vealed by Sir Garnet Wolseley, bids fair to 
justify the anticipation attributed to him that 
active operations will be over by September 
15. It may be described very briefly by saying 
that Arabi had made all his preparations to 
resist an advance on Cairo, the capital, from 
Alexandria, and had constructed extensive 
and formidable earthworks for this purpose, 
and that the British are ignoring these alto- 
gether and have established a base substan- 
tially in his rear, which will compel him to 
abandon his present position and fight, if he 
fights at all, somewhere northeast of Cairo, 





probably at Tel-el-Kebir, on the railroad from 
Ismailia, The British are now in possession 
of the whole Canal, and have established 
themselves at Ismailia, the little half-way city 
created by the late Khedive, and there is evi- 
dently to be a rapid concentric advance both 
from that point and from Suez to Cairo, a 
distance of about sixty miles. There is no 
sign as yet of any such fighting power on the 
part of the Arabs as to lead us to expect that 
the march across the desert will be seriously 
impeded. Thus far there has been substan- 
tially no resistance to the invaders in the 
open, and but a feeble one behind the works. 
The defeat and slaughter of the intrenched 
garrison of Shaluff by a comparatively small 
party of British, shows that the Egyptian 
troops have not improved in quality since the 
Crimean war, or the Russo-Turkish war of 
1876. In both of these they were practically 
worthless, even when supported by men of 
sterner stuff. 


In the meantime the state of things in Tur- 
key is very curious. Lord Dufferin has been 
trying to force the Sultan into signing a con- 
vention binding him to send troops to Egypt 
to aid in subduing Arabi Pasha, but placing 
them practically under Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
orders. This the Sultan and the Pashas can 
not make up their minds to do, almost cer- 
tainly for the very simple reason that their 
object in going to Egypt is not to fight, but to 
get at Arabi’s treasury, which they believe to 
be pretty full, as the fellaheen are much bet- 
ter taxpayers than the Sultan’s own subjects. 
The reason why the English want to keep 
the Turks under their own orders is that they 
know the Turkish fighting will not amount 
to anything, but wish to the na 
tives that the head of the Mohammedan 
world is on their side. There is, too, some 
very reasonable fear that if the Turks were 
allowed to wander about loose, they would, if 
they helped anybody, help the Egyptians. The 
Sultan is accordingly in a very perplexing 
situation, and apparently also in a very bad 
humor, for he has issued a decree forbidding 
the sale of mules to the British commissariat. 
This 1s not surprising, for the court is credibly 
reported to be in worse straits for money than 
ever before, so that a second stoppage of the 
palace mutton is not unlikely. The Galata 
bankers will lend no more at any rate of inte- 
rest, and the London Truth has an amusing 
story, which is not improbable, that one of 
the officers has been selling some of the impe- 
rial furniture to raise the wind for himself. 
In fact, it may be said that the treatment of 
this crew of swindling debauchees and eu 
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nuchs.as a regular government, to be nego- 
tiated with and deferred to, is one of the odd- 
est phenomena in modern history, when we 
consider that it is the result of a sort of con- 
cert between the leading civilized Powers of 
the world. 


Mr. Gustav Schwab, while giving his views 
on the subject of the wool trade before the 
Tariff Commission, said, in the innocence of 
his heart, that if he were to follow his own 





convictions, he would make ar argument in 
favor of free wool, but that he supposed it 
woud not be acceptable to the Commission 
This remark was made in the course ot a 
colloquy with Mr. A. M. Garland, the 
President of the National Wool-Growers’ As 
sociation, who enjoys a place on the Commis 
The National Wool-Growers’ Associa 
tion is an organization whose chief business is 
to look tariff. Probably Mr 
Schwab was aware of this fact, and hastily 
drew the inference that an argument fer 
free wool would be out of place then 
and there. Mr. Kenner, of Louisiana, was so 
impressed with Mr. Schwab's frankness that 
he insisted upon knowing how the latter came 
to imagine that an 
would not be 
mission. Mr. 
learned at 


sion. 


after the wool 


for free wool 
acceptable to the Com 
Schwab replied that he had 
Washington that the 
wool-growers had great influence in 
lation, that this fact was 
in his mind when he made the observation 
which excited Mr. Ktnner's curiosity. No 
allusion to Mr. Kenner’s colleague, Mr. Gar 
land, was intended,or to any interests he might 
Mr. Schwab's po 
liteness was as graceful as his former frank 
We trust that Mr 
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city 
egis 


and uppermost 


be supposed to represent. 


ness had been charming 
Kenner was soothed by it. 


Before he made the formal statement of his 
views on wool duties, Mr. Schwab had had 
an informal conversation on the subject both 
with Mr. Garland and with Tariff Commis- 
sioner Hayes, a member of the same National 
Wool - Growers’ Association and a_ repre 
the wool manufacturers. 
It might be hastily assumed that these par 
ticular 


sentative also of 


wool-growers were associated sole 
ly for the purpose of promoting the rais- 
ing and shearing of sheep, but that would be 
a great mistake, The chief object of ihe so 
ciety 1s to maintain a satisfactory protective 
duty on imported wool, and the associates are 
far more concerned about members of Con- 
gress than about sheep. Mr. Hayes has made 
himself so useful in securing these Ingh duties, 
in connection with high duties on manufactured 
wool,that he would be entitled to life-member- 
ship of the Association even if he should take 
no further interest in the wool question. A 
further and proper recognition of these ser- 
vices is his selection for President of the 
Tariff Commission. Mr, Schwab might be 
excused for taking for granted that these 
eminent wool-growers were not friendly to 
free wool. To assume that, after so long 
and so openly maintaining the patriotic and 
commercial duty of putting a high tariff 
on wool, they would prove false to their 
convictions and betray the trust of the Na- 
tional Association, simply because they had 
been appointed members of a commission to 
revise the tariff laws, would be an act of dis- 
courtesy of which we are sure Mr. Schwab is 
altogether incapable. But if there had been 
any doubt as to their position, these celebrated 
wool-growers removed it in the course of the 
conversation, when Mr. Garland and Mr. Hayes 
both spoke of the abolition of the duty “‘as au 
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impracticable measure, which, of course, Mr. 
Schwab would not even mention.” So when 
he addressed the Commission, instead of rais- 
ing the unworthy imputation that an honora- 
ble wool-grower could undergo an economic 
transformation and abandon the opinions of a 
lifetime upon the calling of the Commission 
to order, Mr. Schwab politely assumed that 
these Commissioners believed then what they 
believed ten minutes before, and said that, 
while he was himself for free wool, he did not 
think it worth while to discuss the subject 
from that point of view. 


In an interview reported on Thursday Repre- 
sentative Carlisle, of Kentucky, said that the 
meetings of the Tariff Commission ‘‘ remind- 
ed him very much of the sessions of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means.” That Commit- 
tee listens regularly to the ‘selfishly in- 
terested” people who want ‘“‘the tariff 
adjusted to suit their own objects and views.” 
This is what the Tariff Commission 1s doing. 
Mr. Carlisle predicted that the Commission 
would simply ‘‘send to Congress three or four 
thousand printed pages of testimony which 
not a half-dozen members would read.” This 
is just what the Committee of Ways 
and Means would do if it should be directed 
to sit during the recess. The testimony will 
be almost wholly of the selfishly-interested 
kind which Mr. Carlisle describes. While the 
various witnesses will have particular interests 
to serve, there will be substantial unanimity 
of protest against a reduction of duties If 
it be asked why so much testimony of this 
sort will be taken, the answer is that it 1s 
generally understood that the Commission 
was organized for the very purpose of gather- 
jag such evidence. It is equally well under- 
stood that evidence of a different kind is 
not wanted. Neither Mr. Kenner nor any 
other rational man can suppose for a mo- 
ment that the Commission was formed 
with a view to free wool or free anything else. 
If the design had been to reduce duties and 
enlarge the free list, a majority of the Com- 
mission would have been composed of men 
inclined to such a policy; or at least half of 
it would have been so made up. Certainly 
that policy would not have been altogether 
denied representation. 


At Saratoga on Thursday Mr. Bonney, of 
Chicago, gave the Bankers’ Convention some 
account of what is known as the ‘‘ equity ” 
bankruptcy scheme, reported favorably in the 
Senate at the last session. The scheme is sim- 
ply to put the whole business of winding up 
bankrupt estates in the hands of the United 
States courts, leaving them, as in all other 
mutters over which they have jurisdiction, 
to make their own rules of practice and pro- 
cedure. This plan has never been tried, 
certainly in this country, where we have al- 
ways had an elaborate system provided in 
the Bankrupt Act itself, with a special set of 
officials, minute regulations as to fees, etc. 
The act, when one is in force, is always 
amended every year, so that the proce- 
dure never becomes entirely stable. Now, 
this instability would undoubtedly be avoided 
by turning the whole matter over to the courts ; 
aud, taking the United States courts as they 








are, and Congress as it is, there can be little 
doubt that bankrupts and creditors would be 
better satisfied in the long run with having 
the matter wholly regulated by the judges in 
each circuit than by members of Congress. 
At any rate, the other plan, whenever it has 
been tried, has failed, while this plan may 
work well. If it does not, Congress can 
always interfere, and pass an old-fashioned 
bankrupt act, while, if it begins with one, 
it is not likely to go back to the equity plan ; 
for, with an ordinary bankrupt act, owing 
to the number of officials interested in its 
being continued in force, the pressure against 
any change which would sweep them out of 
existence would be very great. 





According to a cable despatch published 
the other day, Mr. Lowell has abandoned all 
hope of the international copyright negotia- 
tions coming to anything. Nobody is likely 
to be very much surprised at the news; it 
was anticipated by all who have followed the 
negotiations with any attention. The pirates 
have now a great opportunity, which they prob- 
ably will not neglect, to reap a rich harvest, and 
we trust they will do so, for nothing but unli- 
mited piracy will ever convince the great pub- 
lishers that their attempts to establish interna- 
tional copyright on the basis of protection to the 
American book manufacturers will not work. 
The “‘ Harper” treaty has broken down be- 
cause the publishers have attempted, under 
pretence of making literary property sacred, 
to compel the foreign author to publish his 
book in America. Sooner or later the pub- 
lishers will find out that they must all come 
into the market on equal terms, or else that 
they will be permanently driven out of the 
market by the pirates. The authors’ best 
friend at present is the pirate, for it is the 
pirate alone who can bring the publishers to 
their senses. He has already half-converted 
most of the publishers, and in time he will 
make his work of regeneration complete. 





The international law reformers have held 
their tenth annual conference of the Interna- 
tional Congress at Liverpool, and discussed, 
among other things, the possibility of intro- 
ducing an international form of bill of lading. 
It was voted, as the principle of liability, that 
the shipowner, whether of steam or sailing 
ship, should be liable for the faults of his ser- 
vants in all matters relating to the ordinary 
course of the voyage, such as the stowage 
and right delivery of the cargo, and other 
matters of this kind; but, on the other 
hand, the shipowner should be exempt from 
liability for everything which comes under 
the head of ‘‘ accidents of navigation,” even 
though the loss from these may be indirectly 
attributable to some fault or neglect of the 
crew. This change seems very objection- 
able. It makes the responsibility of @ carrier 
at sea different from that of a land-carrier, 
and without any good reason. A more sensi- 


ble vote was that on the retention of the 
words ‘‘ act of God,” which some of the mem- 
bers objected to, incredible as it may seem, on 
the ground of ‘‘ irreverence,” and others because 
they were not sufficiently definite. The fact 
is that the term has acquired, by the decisions 
of judges, a perfectly definite legal meaning, 





and the sure way to unsettle it would be to in- 
troduce a new phrase, which would call for 
more interpretation. The Conference took 
this view, and the motion to strike out the 
words was lost by a vote of 27 to 12. 





Another subject discussed by the Conference 
was that of marriage. The conclusion said to 
have been reached 1s, that the rule that a mar- 
riage valid in the place where contracted should 
be valid everywhere ought to be made interna- 
tional. This is the rule of our courts, but 
the fact that it is shows at once how very 
slight an improvement would be effected by 
making it universal. The rule has prevailed 
here since the settlement of the country, and 
yet there is no country in the world 
where divorce is so easy and the marriage tie 
so loose. In fact, in the modern world this 
country produces more marital troubles and 
complications than all the rest put together. 
Much of it comes from the ease with which 
foreign divorces are obtained on short resi- 
dence, and this evil cannot be reduced by mak- 
ing a marriage good in one place good in all. 





Another Southern ‘‘ outrage” has been dis- 
covered in an election law passed by the Le- 
gislature of Louisiana. According to the ac- 
count given by the alarmists, this statute pro- 
vides that nu ballot shall be received by the 
inspectors or counted by the canvassers ‘‘ un- 
less it is printed on paper furnished by the 
Secretary of State,” and ‘‘so distinguished 
from all other paper as to be readily and un- 
erringly identified.” This is described: as 
‘‘the crowning manifestation” of ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic folly and recklessness and corruption,” 
inasmuch as it leaves it for the Secretary of 
State ‘‘to say who shall cast a vote in 
Louisiana.” We should be extremely reluc- 
tant to fix a limit to Democratic ‘folly and 
recklessness,” in Louisiana or elsewhere ; and 
certainly, if the Secretary of State should 
refuse to furnish the official paper to any- 
body but his friends, he might possibly pre- 
vent a good many people from voting. Any 
law may be abused, but it cannot be taken 
for granted that the officer entrusted with 
its execution will abuse it. Under such an 
assumption it might be necessary altogether to 
stop the making of laws. We suspect that 
this Louisiana law is very like the one under 
which elections are now held in the State of 
New York, and which prescribes the size of 
ballots, and the color and quality of paper 
on which, and the kind of type with which, 
they shall be printed. Some objection was 
made to this measure when it was proposed, 
but it is found to work well. Instead of pro- 
moting fraud, the intent and the effect are to 
prevent it. The tissue-ballot swindle is im- 
possible under it, and as for the ready and 
unerring identification on which stress is laid 
by the critics of the Louisiana law, the truth 
is that, as the outside of all ballots of all par- 
ties will be alike, it will really be impossible 
to identify them for the purpose of intimida- 
tion or other unlawful object. 





The principal financial event of the week 
was the advance in the posted discount rate of 
the Bank of England to four per cent. from 
three per cent, Although the reserve of the 
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Bank is not high, yet nothing in the present 
situation demanded the advance. It was there- 
fore construed as a premonition or notice to 
the commercial world, and particularly to this 
country, that an effort will be made to prevent 
gold leaving London during the remainder of 
the year. It is now tolerably clear that Eng- 
land will need more of our breadstuffs and 
cotton than last year, and there was a good 
prospect that we should draw gold from her. 
The importance of the action of the Bank is 
that it weakens this expectation. Here the 
Treasury continues to take in more money 
than it pays out, and some currency is going 
to the interior from the Atlantic cities. The 
surplus reserve of the New York banks was 
reduced to less than $2,000,000, and is falling. 
The rate for call loans did not, however, 
fairly advance above 4@44 per cent. Foreign 
exchange advanced for short-date remittances. 
At the Stock Exchange the tendency of prices 
for railroad stocks was, with few exceptions, 
to lower figures, and the decline ranged from 
} to 4} points. The general trade of the coun- 
try is looking well and promises to be extraor- 
dinarily good during the autumn. The rail- 
road tonnage does not yet show an increase, 
for the reason that the movement of the new 
crops has not yet beco:ne important. 

Mr. James W. Fitch, of Ohio, has written 
a letter to the New Haven Palladium to pro- 
test against the ‘‘ Walter Malley March” being 
played on the green, and against the Walter 
Malley jury having picnics in honor of saving 
Blanche and the Malley boys from the gallows. 
The Palladium thinks that ‘disgrace enough” 
has been brought upon New Haven by the 
trial, and insists that the ‘‘Walter Malley 
March” must not be played any more. The 
Palladium and Mr. Fitch do not analyze the 
reasons for objecting to such performances, 
but if they did, they would no doubt 
say that the whole Malley trial was a 
very disgusting and repulsive inquiry; that 
“the boys” are cold-blooded young villains, 
apparently destitute of shame; that their ac- 
complice, Blanche, is an outcast of a very de- 
praved type; that much of the testimony in 
the case was so disgusting as to be unfit for 
publication; and that consequently the whole 
affair is one which everybody in New Haven 
dislikes to hear mentioned or alluded to. 
The leader of the American band who 
plays the ‘‘ Walter Malley March,” however, 
draws exactly the opposite conclusion—that 
these facts make the case replete with human 
interest, and that there is nothing that the 
citizen of New Haven likes better, when he 
takes his pleasure, than to listen to inspiriting 
strains which recall the villany of the boys, 
the vileness of Blanche, and the excitement 
produced by the mass of filth and perjury 
which made up the evidence in the case. If 
the leader of the band could be induced to 
give his views about the matter to the press, 
they would constitute a contribution to psy- 
chology and sociology of great interest. 





Mr. Wilde’s lecture at Long Beach on the 
useful and the beautiful is said to have caused 
a great deal of ill-feeling, and from the reports 
of the lecture which have appeared, this must 
have been due to his uncalled-for attack on the 
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cast-iron stove. He denounced it in very 
plain language, and declared that it was the 
stove which had most shocked and disgusted 
him in America. He found himself able to stand 
the architecture of the houses, and the dressing, 
and the insincere furniture ; but the stove, the 
-ast-iron stove, with its meaningless shape and 
its ornamentation of cast-iron roses, he pro- 
tested against. That this should have caused 
some feeling in the audience is only natura}, 
considering the important part that the stove 
plays in American life. The iron stove is a 
great national institution, and if the public is 
to be weaned from it, it should be gently and 
gradually, and not by violent denunciation 
and abuse. Other countries get along with- 
out stoves ; but then they get along without a 
great many things that we have. The Frenct, 
for instance, although their attention has often 
been called to the matter, get along without any 
word for ‘‘home ” in their language, but we 
cannot. We are accustomed to the stove. We 
have it in the country store, and round it cluster 
a thousand interesting political and religious 
associations. The store ‘ base-burner” has 
been in every town and village of the United 
States the nursery of political agitation and 
political harmony. Then there is the ‘‘ air- 
tight” stove, at the glowing sides of which 
the solitary village Tweed, sent huagry to bed, 
warms himself while maturing schemes of 
adult pillage and spoliation. Then there 1s 
the railroad stove, which has slain its thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, and the gas- 
stove, which has rendered the atmosphere 
hideous in many a happy American home. 
We may suffer from the stove, but our suf- 
ferings endear it to us, and therefore the re- 
former should rouse us from our dream gently. 


It seems to be time that the somewhat ridi- 
culous controversy which has been raging in 
England over the Nateon's statement that not 
over ‘‘one man in one hundred thousand,” in 
this community, ‘‘ had the manners or cultiva- 
tion of a gentleman, changed his shirt more 
than once a week, or ate with his fork,” should 
cease. Mr. Matthew Arnold seized on it asa 
bit of statistics illustrating the low condition 
of American manners, in an article on Ameri- 
“an Society, and ever since then it has formed 
a subject of heated discussion between the 
friends and enemies of American institutions, 
which is continued in the last number of the 
Spectator. The article in which the shirt-and- 
fork illustration appeared in our columns was 
suggested by a protest of the Pall Mall Gazette 
against the luxurious habits and ideas iv 
which boys who have no pecuniary expostit- 
tions, and will have to earn their own bice. 
are brought up in English schools and colleges, 
We said this protest was as applicable totiis 
country as to England ; that here, too, youa: 
men in college get into wealthy men’s Va; 
looking at life, although, after leaving cXt_.gp, 
they will have to work for a living in a 
society which is, as to shirts and forks, in 
the condition we described, and to which they 
will have to adapt themselves. It was no 
more a statistical statement than that old one 
about the knowledge possessed by ‘‘ every 
school-boy,” and the crushing calculation 
which some of its critics have made, that_this 





would leave oniy fv. hundred clean-shirted 
and fork-using men in the United States, is 
about as useful as the production of several 
school-boys ignorant of what ‘every school. 
boy knows.” 


The British J‘arliament has adjourned unt: 
the 24th cf Octoler, after a lively but entirely 
inconclusive de. ate on the arrest of Mr. Gray. 
In this Mr. Gladstone plainly indicated that he 
regarded the action of Mr. Justice Lawson in 
imprisoning Mr. Gray as oppressive; but very 
truly said that he knew of no way in which 
even a Parliamentary committee could secure 
his release. If, as we suppose, the punish 
ment has nothing to do with coercion, but 
1s simply an excessive punishment for a com- 
ioen-law contempt of court, there is nothing 
shoit of an address to the Crown for the re- 
mov of the Judge which would be of any 
avi.l Mr. Gladstone went so far as to suggest 
suciia course, amid loud cheers from the Irish 
mubers. Nothing could better show the 
»: Larrassing position in which the hasty ac 
nof the Judge places the Government than 
‘debate which followed. Mr, Sexton in 
sisted that he ought to have allowed Mr. Gray 
to uuce a defence, and read telegrams relat- 
ing to one of the convictions commented upon 
Ly Mr. Gray’s newspaper (the Hynes case), 
1ccitiny affidavits declaring several of the 
jurymen to have been drunk, and repeating 
the accusations of jury-packing in Ireland, 
Mr. Gray of course ought not to have had a 
severe and unusual punishment inflicted upon 
him without being given leave to show that 
there was some basis of tact for his publica- 
tion, and obviously it would be a gross out 
rage ‘9 carry out the sentence on Hynes if his 
convic on could be sroved to have been pro- 
cured ft ma dru cen jury, 


tv 


When these facts came out, Mr. Johnson, 
Attorney-General for Ireland, was obliged to 
enter into a defence of the composition of 
lish juries, and to promise that Earl Spencer 
sould investigate the charge with regard to 
the Hynes jury. Thus, while Mr. Gray is 
being locked up in Ireland for making the 
charge, the Attorney-General is promising in 
Varhameut to have it at once investigated—a 
state of affairs only calculated to bring into 
greater contempt the administration of the law 
in Ireland. The publicity of the debate 
lefeats any object that might be gained by 
the imprisonment itself. On this account 
the adjournment of Parliament will strength- 
en Mr. Gladstone’s hands for the time being, 
Whatever is done in Ireland by hasty judges 
or over-zealous prosecuting officers—and prob- 
ably mapy oppressive things will be done 
--the Government will escape the dangerous 
attacks of the [rish party in the House. 
The adjournment will also be an advan 
tage in the Egyptian campaign, for an at- 
mosphere of Parliamentary debate and criti- 
cism at home is not that in which any 
Government likes to carry on a foreign war. 
If, as now seems probable, the Egyptian cam- 
paign proves short and decisive, the prestige 
of Mr. Gladstone --for he is the Government 
-will be greatly increased when Parliament 
reconvenes. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





| WEDNESDAY, August 16, to TurRspay, August 22, 1882, 
inclusive. } 
DOMESTIC. 
PresIDENT ARTHUR remained in this city until 
Tuesday, when he went to Newport. A Cabi- 
net meeting was held at his house on Lexing- 
ton Avenue on Monday afternoon. Nothing 
of particular public interest was discussed. 
Considerable excitement has been caused in 
political circles in this State by a recent edito- 
rial article in the Albany Hvenwng Journal, 
charging Mr. Conkling, in the interest of Jay 
Gould, with having endeavored to influence 


Governor Cornell's action on the Elevated 
tailway and Pacific Mail Steamship Tax 


Bills, offering him his (Conkling’s) support in 
the Governorship contest, and also an oppor- 
tunity to profit by the probable rise of the 
stocks. The article is supposed to have been 
‘inspired ” by Governor Cornell, and it will 
have a great influence on the coming political 
campaign for the Governorship in this State. 

Mr. Jay Gould added his mite to the Conkling- 
Cornell controversy by asserting, in an inter- 
view published in a Sunday newspaper, that 
Governor Cornell promised to sign the Ele- 
vated Railroad Tax Bill, but that, after the 
bill bad been passed, he discovered some con- 
stitutional objections, and expressed a wish 
that Mr. Conkling should be employed by the 
company to give a legal opinion on them. 
Mr. Conkling was employed, and the Gover- 
nor vetoed the bill. Mr. Gould also asserts 
that Governor Cornell got up a blind pool in 
American District Telegraph stock, with his 
assistance and that of Mr. Russell Sage and Sid- 
ney Dillon ; that after inducing his friends to 
buy stock he ‘“‘ went the other way” and made 
a large sum of money by selling. Governor 
Cornell denies that he promised to sign the 
Tax Bill, but makes no explanation in regard 
to the blind pool. The Albany Journal, in an 
editorial article on Monday, reiterated its 
charges, and also asserted that Mr. Cornell 
was promised Mr. Conkling’s support, and 
that of all the Gould newspapers, if he would 
make a favorable decision on the Tax Bill. 

The conventions of the First, Second, and 
Third Assembly Districts of Albany County, 
N.Y., were held on Tuesday, to select delegates 
to the Republican State Convention. Pro- 
nounced anti-Cornell delegates were elected 
throughout. In the Second District a reso- 
lution to endorse Governor Cornell’s admin- 
istration was overwhelmingly veted down. 
Secretary Folger was a favorite candidate 
among the politicians at the conventions. 

Senator Mahone, of Virginia, is seriously 
troubled by the open revolt of Congressman 
Fulkerson, of the Ninth District, who has 
broken loose from the coalition, and declares 
himself an Independent candidate for Con- 
oTeSS. 

The Ohio Democrats, on Wednesday, nomi- 
nated F. D. Walker for Secretary of State, 
John Foley for Treasurer, and minor State offi- 
ers. The platform demands civil-service re- 
form and a reduction of taxation in national 
affairs. In State affairs the Democrats declare 
that they will use all legal means to eliminate 
the prohibition amendment from the Constitu- 
tion. They demand State regulation of railway 
freight charges. 

On Friday the Greenbackers of Massachu- 
setts nominated General Benjamin F. Butler 
for Governor, George Dutton, of Springfield, 
for Lieutenant-Governor, and other minor 
State officers. The platform demands a check 
upon the power of wealth, and a system that 
will secure to the laborer the profits of his toil ; 
that the national debt shall be paid as rapidly 
as the revenues will allow ; that the general 
Government shall coin and issue all money, 
whether metallic or paper, make it a full legal 
tender for all debts, without exception, and 
receive it in payment of all taxes, and that it 
shall abolish the national banks as banks of 
issue. A board of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of labor troubles in the State is recom- 





mended, and Minister Lowell’s course at the 
Court of St. James is condemned. 


The State Committee of the Anti-Monopoly 
party of New York held a meeting in thiscity 
on Wednesday and decided to hold their State 
Convention on September 13, at Saratoga. 


Governor Foster, of Ohio, made a speech 
before a Republican County Convention on 
Wednesday, in which he denounced the whis- 
key dealers’ rebellion in that State in strong 
terms. 

At a meeting of the Western Distillers’ As- 
sociation in Chicago, on Thursday, resolutions 
were passed favoring the enforcement of the 
Sunday laws, and asking no special privilege 
for their business in that respect. They ap- 
prove a well-digested license law, with the 
fee placed high enough to yield a large reve- 
nue and reduce the number of drinking-places. 
They oppose arraying themselves against 
either of the great political parties. 


Before the Tariff Commission, during the 
week, pleas have been heard from the repre- 
sentatives of a great number of industries, 
most of them in favor of increased duties. A 
notable exception was Mr. Gustav Schwab, of 
this city, who remarked that he would advo- 
cate free wool, except that such an argument 
would not be acceptable to the Commission. 
This remark was resented by Commissivner 
Kenner, who said that they were willing to 
hear free-trade as well as protection argu- 
ments. William 8. Rice, of New York, on 
Thursday, urged the removal of the ten per 
cent. duty on hay, A programme has been ar- 
ranged by the Commission to hold meetings 
in a number of the prominent cities during 
the next few weeks. 


The Bankers’ Association opened its anntial 
Convention at Saratoga on Wednesday with a 
large attendance from all sections of the coun- 
try. The President, Mr. George 8S. Coe, made 
an opening address, in which he discussed the 
question of bi-metallism, the functions of a 
bank, and the best basis of a bank currency. 
A valuable paper was read by Professor At- 
water, of Princeton College, on the means of 
securing a safe, elastic currency when Govern- 
ment bonds are no longer obtainable. Mr. W. 
H. Perkins, cashier of a bank in Jackson, 
Miss., read a paper, on Thursday, on the in- 
dustrial growth of that State. The Convention 
adjourned on Thursday, after re&lecting Mr. 
George 8. Coe President. 

The American Bar Association, at its meet- 
ing on August 11, adopted the majority report 
of the Select Committee on a bill for relief of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
approved the general scheme of the Davis bill, 
passed by the Senate on May 12, establishing 
an Intermediate Court of Appeal. It was 
erroneously asserted in the Summary of last 
week that Mr. Evarts approved of the.plan 
adopted. On the contrary, Mr. Evarts favor- 
ed the minority report, for a division of the 
Supreme Court into three Committees. 

Arguments in the Star-route trial, at Wasb- 
ington, proceeded slowly according to the pro- 
gramme announced last week. Mr. Carpenter 
spoke for the defence on Wednesday, conclud- 
ing his argument, and Mr. Chandler, counsel 
for Brady, followed. Colonel Bliss began his 
argument for the prosecution on Thursday 
afternoon, and finished on Friday. Mr. Wil- 
liams and Colonel Totten spoke for the defence 
on Mondav, the latter gentleman being suc- 
ceeded by Mr. McSweeny on Tuesday. 

Several more letters from ex-Senator Dorsey 
to the late President Gartield have been pub- 
lished. They are of a similar impertinent 
character with the first one, and are full of 
advice to him to give ample acknowledgment 
to the Stalwarts in all his nominations. 

It is estimated that the Government receipts 
for the present fiscal year will amount to 
$450,000, 000 

The State Department, at Washington, is 
informed of the release of Messrs. McSweeny 
and Slattery, two of the alleged American 





” 


‘‘suspects”” who have been for some time 
imprisoned in Ireland. 

Secretary Lincoln, of the War Department, 
on Thursday appointed 200 new clerks for 
the pension service. 

The White House, at Washington, 1s being 
thoroughly renovated. The sewerage and 
ventilation are undergoing improvement. 

Secretary Chandler, of the Navy, 1s making 
a tour of inspection of the Navy-yards, in the 
United States steamer Tallapoosa. He visited 
Wilmington, Del., on Wednesday, and in- 
spected the unfinished monitor, Amphitrite. 

Several Government expeditions, to observe 
the transit of Venus, in December, left this 
country for the Southern Hemisphere during 
the week. 

Crop reports from the West continue to be 
favorable in the main. Oats are turning out 
well, but the crop will not meet the large esti- 
mates of a fortnight ago. The corn has been 
somewhat injured by cool weather. In 
New York State an increased yield is pro- 
mised in all crops, with the exception of corn. 

The Wampanoag Mills at Fall River, Mass., 
were compelled to shut down on Friday, on 
account of the strike of the spinners. The 
strike is extending among the driver-boys of 
the Pennsylvania coal mines. 

The strike at the Cohoes, N. Y., mills has 
virtually ended in favor of the mill-owners. 

Serious trouble was apprehended at the Pine 
Ridge Agency of the Sioux Indians last week. 
Troops were ordered to the seat of the diffi- 
culty. The trouble arose from dissatisfaction 
of Red Cloud with Agent McGillicuddy. The 
sentiment of the greater part of the tribe was 
against him, and he was forced to submit on 
Monday. He isnow on parole, and the chiefs 
and police of the tribe are responsible for his 
conduct. 

From Choctaw County, Alabama, it is re- 
ported that a bundle of papers recently found 
disclosed a plot on the part of negroes to kill 
all the white people in the county on a certain 
day, when a majority would be congregated 
ata camp-meeting. A meeting of the citizens 
of the county was held on Saturday last, at 
which 700 were present, 150 of them being 
negroes. After hearing the papers read it was 
decided by an almost unanimous vote that 
one of the negro leaders, Jack Turner, was a 
dangerous character, and that the public de- 
manded his immediate death. He was accord- 
ingly hanged that afternoon. Six other negroes 
are 1n jail awaiting further developments. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer arrived in this city, 
from England, on Monday afternoon. He is 
the guest of Prof. E. L. Youmans. His visit 
to this country is solely for his health. He 
will visit Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, and parts 
of Canada. 

Mr. Frederic de Peyster, LL.D.,one of the 
oldest and best-known citizens of New York, 
died at Tivoli, Dutchess Co., on Thursday 
night. He was eighty-six years of age. He 
was one of the oldest members of the Histori- 
cal Society, and was the author of a number 
of essays on historical and antiquarian sub- 
jects By profession he was a lawyer. 


Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill, of Georgia, 
died, at his home in Atlanta, on Wednes ay 
morning, surrounded by the members of his 
family. His illness began more than a year 
ago, but was not considered serious at first. 
He submitted to several operations upon his 
tongue, in Philadelphia, last fall, and a cure 
was predicted. But the cancer could not be 
conquered and finally resulted in his death. 
He was fifty-nine years of age. As a lawyer 
he was very successful; as an orator he was 
fervent and effective ; as a Senator he was pug- 
nacious, often inconsistent, but always sin- 
cere. At his home he was admired and re- 
spected for his manliness. His term in the 
Senate would have expired pext March. Dur- 
ing the war he was a member of the Confede- 
rate Senate. He was buried on Saturday with 
great ceremonies. 
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After the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
the British commander, at Alexandria, on 
August 15, military affairs in Egypt became 
more interesting. On Wednesday, General 
Wolseley, with the authority of the Khedive, 
issued a proclamation to the people of Egypt 
representing that the sole object of the British 
was to restore the authority of the Khedive, 
and that all peaceful inhabitants would be kind- 
ly treated. He then held a conference with 
Admiral Seymour and all the generals, in or- 
der to consult in regard to future action. An 
incident of the day was an encounter between 
a British mounted patrol and a party of 500 
Bedouins, near Ramleh. Five of the latter 
were killed. 


On Thursday it was reported that General 
Wolseley had decided upon an early attack on 
the Abukir forts. Various reports were pub- 
lished as to his plans for the attack, but no- 
thing definite was known. On Friday a num- 
ber of the troops began to embark on the fleet 
in the harbor of Alexandria, and by evening 
the whole expedition was on board ready to 
start. At 1:15 Pp. mM. on Saturday the fleet 
steamed out of the harbor to the eastward. 
Ina few hours fighting was begun by the 
troops, along the Mahmudieh Canal, under 
the command of General Wood. He pushed 
a sharp reconnoissance of seven companies 
within 700 yards of the earthworks of Arabi, 
near Ramleh. A close examination of the 
works reveals that they are excellent, and that 
there are deep cuttings in advance of the en- 
trenchments. It was supposed that, simulta- 
neously with the fighting on land, the fleet 
would bombard the Abukir forts. The vessels 
arrived there on Saturday afternoon, but at 
half-past ten at night quietly steamed to the 
vastward. On Sunday morning they unex- 
pectedly arrived at Port Said, about three 
o'clock, and occupied it with 600 men. The 
Government of the Khedive was reinstated, 
and the Canal closed to merchant vessels. It 
then became evident that General Wolseley 
had made a very important movement, which 
the rumored bombardment of Abukir had 
effectually covered. Not even the brigade 
commanders were aware of the plan until they 
opened their sealed orders on Sunday morning. 
The occupation of the Canal occasioned a 
warm protest from M. de Lesseps. The French 
Government, on Monday, sent him an official 
communication inviting him to employ pru- 
dence and circumspection 1n his language. On 
Monday the whole fleet entered the Canal and 
steamed away to Ismailia. The traffic on the 
Canal will only be temporarily suspended. 
On Monday evening there was a slight skir- 
mish at Ismailia. 


All the shops at Port Said were opened on 
Monday afternoon, and the Arabs began to 
fraternize with the Europeans. The outposts 
at Ramleh made a demonstration in the after- 
noon, and some artillery shots were exchanged. 
The English met with no loss. On Tues- 
day Arabi’ began to erect fresh earthworks at 
Ramleh, and to strengthen his position. It is 
reported that the Arab tribe holding the terri- 
tory eastward of Bengazi, in Tripoli, is pre- 
paring to assist Arabi. A powerful chief, 
who is at the head of the national movement 
in Tripoli, is also reported to favor him. 


The majority of the French newspapers com- 
ment unfavorably on the action of the British 
in occupying Suez. 

Little has been accomplished by the Confer- 
ence at Constantinople during the week. 
The draft of the military convention pro- 
posed pe Porte to England was as follows : 
“The Turkish Army undertakes the pacifica- 
tion of Egypt without foreign assistance, the 
British to remain in their present positions 
and not to participate in the operations. The 
Turks shall be allowed to use Alexandria as a 
base of operations, and the Turks and British 
both to withdraw after the pacification of the 
country.” Lord Dufferin, the British Ambas- 
sador, rejected this and proposed in its stead 
that the Turks should not undertake opera- 
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tions without the previous consent of the Bri- 
tish commander ; that British officers should 
be attached to the Turkish headquarters ; and 
that evacuation should be the subject of a spe- 
cial convention. Lord Dufferin was instruct- 
ed, on Thursday, not to press the Porte for a 
reply concerning the military convention. <A 
special Cabinet council was held in Constanti- 
nople on Saturday, and the Porte agreed to 
modify the Turkish dratt of the convention 
by the following additions: that an English 
general shall be attached to the Turkish camp 
to facilitate communications between the 
Turks and the British ; that the manceuvres of 
the troops shall be mutually carried out so as 
not to interfere with each other ; that a date 
shall be fixed for the evacuation of Egypt by 
the English. 

Lord Dufferin on Sunday assured Said 
Pasha that he was unable to accept the Turk- 
ish proposals, even in their new form. On 
Monday, Said promised Lord Dufferin that he 
would urge the Sultan to accept the British 
proposals. 

Sympathy is growing in Constantinople with 
Arabi Pasha, and the Sultan is understood to 
be more averse than ever to the issuance of the 
proclamation against him. 


The American Admiral Nicholson writes 
to the War Department denying that he warn- 
ed the Egyptians, betore the bombardment of 
Alexandria, that if they fired on any of his 
vessels, he would return the fire; he also denies 
that after the engagement he steamed around 
the English vessels and cheered them on their 
work, 


Mr. Long, the American Consul, was attack- 
ed on Friday, inside the Gabarri Gate at Alex- 
andria, by about forty natives. Some soldiers 
arrived and dispersed the crowd, and the ring- 
leaders were arrested. The only canse for the 
attack known is that Mr. Long refused to be 
stopped when he was driving, and, urging on 
his horse, injured some of the party. 

The report that the Ulemas of Egypt have 
deposed the Sultan is untrue. On the con- 
trary, they sent congratulatory telegrams to 
him from all parts of Egypt, on the Feast of 
Bairam. 

A deserter from Arabi’s camp arrived at 
Alexandria on Thursday, and gave a graphic 
description of the misery prevailing there. 
The wounded are uncared for, and even shot 
to end their misery. Many Egyptians have 
been compelled against their will to fight. 


The Khedive has summoned Riaz Pasha 
from’ France to join with Sherif Pasha in 
forming a combination Ministry under the 
Presidency of the Khedive.) Omar Pasha 
Luft: will probably retain the post of Minister 
of War. 

Great excitement was caused in Dublin on 
Wednesday, the day following the opening of 
the Exhibition, by the sentence of Mr. E. 
Dwyer Gray, member of Parliament and pro- 
prietor of the Freeman’s Journal, to three 
months’ imprisonment, and to pay a tine of 
$2,500, for contempt of court in publishing a 
letterot Mr. O’Brien, accusing the jury which 
recently convicted Francis Hynes of the mur- 
der of John Doloughty, of intoxication on the 
night previous to rendering the verdict, and 
in commenting thereon. Mr. Gray was then 
conveyed to Richmond prison. He was Lord 
Mayor of Dublin in 1880, At the presentation 
of the freedom of Dublin to Messrs. Parnell 
and Dillon, on Wednesday, great excitement 
was shown over the arrest. Mr. Parnell made 
a speech, advising calmness, and a proclamation 
was issued, sigued by the Lord Mayor and 
Messrs. Parneil, Dillon, and Davitt, urging 
the necessity of temperance in the emergency. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, a 
letter was read by the Speaker, announcing 
the committal of Mr. Gray. Mr. Gladstone 
asserted that precedents in similar cases show 
that the appointment of a committee is the 
proper course. At the present period of the 
session, however, it was too late to secure 
the appointment of a representative commit- 





tee. He did not, moreover, Know any way in 
which the committee could release Mr. Gray 
if they wished to doso. He therefore made 
a purely formal motion that the letter of Judge 
Lawson be placed on the table. A passing 
reference of Mr. Gladstone to an address to 
the Crown for the removal of Judge Lawson 
as one of the possible alternative courses was 
received with loud cheers from the Irish mem- 
bers. An animated debate ensued, in which 
the fact was brought out that Judge Lawson, 
who sentenced Mr. Gray, had prevented him 
from making a defence, and refused an ad- 
journment of the case. The debate was not 
resumed in the evening, and the matter was 
dropped. 

Mr. Gray’s newspaper, the Dublin Free- 
man’s Journal, on Friday said ; *‘ Mr. Gray's 
sentence is absolutely unparalleled. He only 
received notice of the nature of the proceed- 
ings against him on Tuesday night, and was 
without any time to prepare tus defence, 
which would probably have consisted of atti- 

-davits sustaining the truth of his published 
assertions.” It 1s generally anticipated that 
Mr. Gray will soon be released by Karl Spen- 
cer, and his fine remitted, 

On Thursday evening Mr. Gladstone moved, 
in the House of Commons, an adjournment 
from Friday until October 24. Lt was carried 
wthout adiscussion. Accordingly, on Friday, 
both Houses adjourned without any formality. 

A man named Joyce, and his family, con- 
sisting of his wife, mother, and daughter, 
were fired at and killed by a party of men in 
County Galway, Ireland, on Thursday eve- 
ning. It is believed in that locality that the 
Joyces gave information in regard to the mur 
der of the bailiffs of Lord Ardailoun. 

Alarming rumors were telegraphed from 
Paris and St. Petersburg on Friday that Rus 
sia was concentrating an army of 78,000 men 
in the Caucasus, and that she was about to oc- 
cupy the whole of Asia Minor to the Bospho- 
rus. An official denial of the reported con- 
centration of the troops was promptly issued 
at St. Petersburg. 

There was a concentration of Greek and 
Turkish troops on the frontier of Thessaly re- 
cently, near the border as settled by the Com- 
mission. Hostilities seemed imminent, but 
satisfactory explanations ensued, and the 
Turks withdrew. 

General Ducrot, a French soldier who took a 
prominent part in the Franco-Prussian war, 
died in Paris on ‘Thursday, at the age of sixty- 
tive. He was a grand oiticer of the Legion of 
flonor, and the author of several works on mili- 
tary subjects, among them a history of the de- 
tence of Paris in 1870-71. 

The steamer Hope, commanded by Sir Allen 
Young, C. B., which left England in Junc 
last in search of the steamer ‘i7a, has arrived 
at Peterhead, Scotland, with the entire crew 
of that vessel. The //ope picked them up in 
Matotchkin Straits, Nova Zembla, on the 3d 
of August, they having lost their ship ofi 
Franz-Josef Land and journeyed in boats to 
the straits through the ice. The ‘ira sailed 
from England in June, 1881, for Barentz Sea, 
the expedition being a private exploring enter- 
prise of her owner, Mr. Leigh Smith. 

Engineer Melville, and the seamen, Ninder- 
man and Noros, /eannette survivors, were 
given a grand reception at Moscow on their ar- 
rival there on Wednesday. 

Admiral Feodor Litke, the celebrated Rus- 
sian navigator, died on Monday, at the age 
of eighty-five. He accompanied Captain Golov- 
nin in his voyage round the world in 1817-1. 
He was the founder of the Russian Geographi- 
cal Society. 

The intention of the British Government to 
restore Cetewayo to his kingdom causes cov - 
sternation at Durban, South Africa. 

The troubles in Corea have culminated in 
an insurrection, and the King and Queen have 
been assassinated. The Japanese legation was 
attacked by the natives belonging to the anti- 
foreign party, 
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DORSEY S CAREER. 


THE Heraw yocished on Tuesday some 
letters of L) iscy’s to an Arkansas postmaster, 
written in 1877, but relating to a transaction 
revented from furnishing mute- 
rials for pro ‘ution by the statute of limita- 
tions. Inthe he invites the postmaster, oue 
Clendenning,t 0 ©: in a batch of surety bonds 
to be signed by a.ysoatv, and to certify to 
“the pecuniary ability sna responsibility ” of 
this anybody, and then sena tacn. on to Wash- 
ington to be used by Dorsey in gei i, Hi8 
fraudulent contracts. The correspondeue is 
a perfect specimen of the swirfdler’s ur!. 
The first letter is very affectionate, an! 
only introduces the subject of the bonds 

which he desired ‘‘ made for a friend, »itet 

some expressions of friendly interest and hints 
how to keep his office so that ‘‘ there would be 
no trouble,” but concludes with a solemn warn- 
ing ‘‘ under no possible circumstances to let 
any one know from whom they (the bonds) 
came.” Clendenning, however, proved to be 
an honest man, and pointed out to the Senator 
that he was inviting him to commit a crime. 
This drew from Dorsey what is probably as 
good a detected criminal’s letter as ever was 
written. He knew nothing about these bonds 
whatever. The request he Lad made was 
simply to oblige a friend, and, having failed, 
he cared no more about the mattcr. But he 
was surprised that the tone of Clendenning’s 
letter should have been a ‘‘li''2e harsh.” ‘It 
sounds,” says he, ‘‘as if tad asked you 
to do an unlawful act, whic:: yeu proposed to 
decline with implied indig sition.” He was 
shocked at this imputation, ic] he showed the 
harsh letter to another po ‘t.vaster, who said 
there was nothing in Clen !esiaing’s scruples, 
and that he certified bondsia this way by the 
hundred. So Mr. Dorsey c'osed with a gentle 
reproach to Clendennin « for doubt'ng his in- 
tegrity, and told him to sen.l the bonds to 
some one e'se or burn them up, it being “a 
matter of tote. indifference” to him (Dor- 
sey) what becai of them. 

Curiously ¢no.yi. another letter of his of 
exactly the same daic - s the letter to Clenden- 
ning, and adtiressed t. another postmaster, 
whcse confirmation was made while the letter 
Was en its way, Is a'so been unearthed, 
making precisely th» same request, almost in 
the same terms, also for ‘‘ an intimate friend,” 
but as ‘‘a special favor to him,” and also 
*‘unaer no circumstances ” to be made known 
reanybody. Whether le succeeded better in 

| 3¢case than in the other does not appear; but 
the correspondence in both shows clearly that 
the man was really ap habitual criminal, and 
vas pursuing fraud on the Government 
through politics as a profession, and with all 
the dodges, in the way of tones, and gestures, 
and cant, of the regular pickpocket. 

What is most interesting in his case is not, 
however, his rascality, for nothing is commoner 
than this. His little yames as a criminal could 
be carried on just as successfully and neatly by 
scores cf confidence men in all the great cities 
of the Umion. What makes his case a remark- 
able one is the fact that he was able to bring 
nigh official position to the support of his real 
occupation. Great interest was excited some 
years ago by the cxtiaordinary cleverness of 
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sone Ancrican swindlers in England, who, 
simply :a order to defraud a London bank, 
actually forme a partnership in a provincial 
town, and wok the trouble to carry on a 
legitimate business for two years. This was 
a very remarkable example of far-reaching 
forethought and persistence on the part of 
members of the criminal class, but it really 
falls short of Dorsey's in brilliancy and 
tenacity, for he seems te have climbed into 
the United States Senate, and to have suc- 
cessfully assumed and played the rdéle of a 
statesman and party leader, for the simple 
purpose of stealing the public money; and 
by stealing we do not mean corruption in 
the ordimary serse cf the term, but the 
plain frau: o: the police courts, committed 
through pertacy and .orgery. We cannot 
recail anythin “ike *#'3 in modern times. 
“Met. of high potitics pos'tion have before 
now fallen victims to pecuu ary temptation, 
but they had attained their high political 
position through their political talents and 
attainments before they fell. They rose, in 
short, because they weie worthy to rise, and 
were overcome by 3 rovel strain on their in- 
tegrity. But Dorsey seems to have risen and 
become one of the great men of the state 
for the purpose of swindling ; which is very 
much as if a man were to pursue a laborious 
career at the bar in order to reach the bench 
and thus have decisions to sell. 

His case is certainly, therefore, a very in- 
teresting one, and one which will repay the 
study of other people besides political re- 
formers. ‘Pe these it is most interesting, as 
showing the way in which the spoils system 
keeps Senators constantly on the verge of 
transactions which, even if they do not take 
the form of ordinary fraud, will not bear ex- 
amination. The systemis one, in short, which 
some men may carry on and remain pure, 
but to which no wise man will expose himself 
if he can help it, and of which any corrupt 
man may readily make use for the worst 
a 
STATE OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS 

IN ITALY. 

Tue Italian Government, having purchased 
all the railways in Italy, finds an elephant on 
its hands. In order to get at all the facts 
bearing on the case, a Railroad Commission 
was constituted in 1878 to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, how far the present railroad system 
served the interests of the state, and whether 
any other system was better. After nearly 
three years’ work, during which sessions 
were held in almost all the principal Italian 
cities, the Commission made its report in 
seven large folio volumes. The last volume 
contains a summary of the arguments and 
conclusions of the Commission and is espe- 
cially worthy of notice. We depend for our 
points upon a review of the work in a Ger- 
man economic periodical. 

At the close of the year 1879 there were in 
operation in Italy 8,348 kilometres of railroad, 
of which the state owned 5,384 kilometres, 
was part owner of 444 kilometres more, and 
operated 564 kilometres belonging to private 
parties. By the close of 1880 the state had 
practically come into possession of all the 





railways on the peninsula of any importance, 


without, however, being altogether satisfied 
with the result. As far back as 1874, the pro- 
position was made by the Government to 
lease the railways then owned to private par- 
ties, but 1t was rejected by Parliament; and, 
on a renewal of it in 1877, when it was again 
rejected, the Railroad Commission was consti- 
tuted to investigate the question. The report 
first discusses the railroad as an industrial en- 


terprise. The operation of railways cannot 
state. He who cowstfers it as such has a Fase 
conception of the state, is, if logical, a So- 
cialist, and would end by favoring the abso- 
lutism of the state. The operation of a rail- 
way is aseries of processes partly industrial 
and partly commercial. It is in every respect 
a mere branch of business. It is objected that 
this business is a monopoly. But it is tem- 
pered by the competition of other transporta- 
tion agencies. And, even where this is not the 
case, since it is the function of the state to 
protect the interests of the public against the 
abuse of the railroads, they are naturally 
better protected when the state is not at once 
interested party and judge. 

Some have expected that freight tariffs 
would be lower on public railways, but facts 
disappoint the expectation. The state has, on 
the contrary, in some countries actually in- 
creased freight rates by the introduction of a 
tax on transportation. In Italy, during the 
five years following the establishment of the 
tax, the consequent increase in rates amounted 
to 73,000,000 lire. In several instances where 
the management of the roads proposed to 
lower the rates the Government refused to 
allow it, lest the burden of paying the interest 
on the bonds should prove too heavy; and ‘in 
many states the financial condition would jus- 
tify such a fear; The state might also treat 
the freight tariff as a tax and increase it ad 
liitum. For 1876 the expenses of operating 
amounted to the following per cent. of the 
gross income in the countries named : 


Public Private 
roads. roads. 
ED aE re 59 53 
Austria-Hungary.... ...... 7 50 
Re Re 63 59 
ES din s5s5s<6ue%eee 71 55 
+149 bodgaaaneke.caeank 74 63 
See 63 57 


On the average, the running expenses of 
state roads amounted to 67 per cent., and of 
private roads to 56 per cent., of the gross in- 
come. On the basis of these facts the Frenci 
Railroad Commission declared in 1878 that 
the comparative study of these two systems of 
management, and the tables exhibiting its re- 
sults, proved that everywhere, in Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, state management 
had been more costly. 

It has been objected, again, that private 
railroads, in the pursuit of their own selfish 
ends, will be likely to sacrifice the permanent 
interests of the community for the sake of 
some temporary advantage to themselves. 
But it must be remembered that the interests 
of the railroads and those of the community 
| are in the long run identical. Railroads can 
be permanently prosperous only so Tong as the 
community is prosperous. Moreover, the 
railroads, being generally chartered for a long 
or indefinite period, can afford to make tem- 
porary sacrifices for the sake of future advan- 





tages, and are therefore not likely to come in 
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conflict with the permanent interest of the 
community, even if they are left without 
state control. On the other hand must be 
considered the influences which work against 
economy under state management, such as 
the constantly increasing demands of the gene- 
ral public for better accommodations, greater 
speed, and more frequent trains. Parliament- 
ary governments are rarely able to withstand 
such pressure. Already trains are run on the 
Italian railways with little or no business. 
The public demands much and wishes to pay 
but little. 

The report considers with great detail the 
political and economical dangers connected 
witha state system of railways. The concen 
tration of power in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the abuse of that power in the 
spheres of production, exchange, and con- 
sumption, lead toinnumerable inconveniences, 
darken and confuse the simple relation be- 
tween state and subject, make parliamentary 
control difficult, and render even an approxi- 
mately correct budget impossible. The Italian 
railroads employ more than 54,000 officers, 
who, with the other public officers, represent 
an army of 120,000 men. These are scattered 
throughout the land, appear at elections as 
political factors, and depend upon the Gov- 
ernment, from which alone they have to ex- 
pect favors. In the year 1879 the Alta 
Italia gave notice of 120 places to be 
filled by competition. 2,731 candidates ap- 
peared. Of these 2,731, 2,611 had to be re- 
jected. Is it not probable that these discon- 
tented persons appeared at election time as 
dangerous elements? Nor must we forget 
that nowadays every one who aspires to even 
the most unimportant position takes care to 
provide himself with recommendations from 
influential politicians, and that the Govern- 
ment is compelled in its choice of candidates 
to strengthen its own party. As a conse- 
quence, neither rewards nor punishments are 
fairly distributed. If, therefore, a state bu- 
reaucracy 1s, under the best conditions, poorly 
adapted to undertake business enterprises, a 
set of officers who are neither rewarded nor 
punished as they deserve will certainly perform 
their services indifferently. When the Alta 
Italia passed into the hands of the state, 
there was a marked deterioration in the disci- 
pline and industry of a formerly very excel- 
lent body of employees. 

The state, again, acquires too large powers of 
interference in the whole economic life of 
the nation. It becomes the greatest under- 
taker, and thus it will determine prices and 
usages. Other undertakers must follow suit; 
but there is a great difference between them 
and the state. The state simply shifts its 
losses upon the taxpayers; but what are the 
private undertakers to do, who in the long run 
must bear both their own losses and those of 
the state (in the form of higher taxes)? 
Besides, many difficulties will arise from the 
laborers themselves, In the workshops alone 
of three great Italian railroads there are over 
9,000 laborers employed. The state will, of 
course, as railroad operator, own coal and iron 
mines, and thus have control of an army of 
workmen. If they demand higher wages, the 
state will often be compelled to yield. As a 
strike against the state assumes the character 





of a riot, in the absence of an impartial judge 
the state (which is an interested party) must 
proceed against the laborers with its own 
police or, perhaps, military. This the Gov- 
ernment would be slow to do, at the expense 
of its own popularity. And what would the 
taxpayers have to say to all this? It can easily 
be seen how, under such circumstances, the 
relations between state and subject would be 
come strained. 

Further, a great economical interest is en- 
trusted to an administration whose head 
changes with every change in the parliamen- 
tary majority. Parliamentary control is no 
control at all. Even now the final balances in 
the public accounts remain unsettled for 
years, to be disposed of in two or three hours. 
Besides, as a matter of fact, the railroad 
bureaus undertake enterprises and make 
contracts without any authority from Par- 
liament. And how is it possible to hamper 
and cripple the management, with its ever- 
varying necessities, by tying it fast to a 
budget? But if this is impossible, of what 
value is parliamentary control when a budget 
of two milliards (as, for instance, in France) is 
withdrawn from its supervision? From all 
these considerations the Commission concludes 
that the system of state railways endangers 
political freedom; the power of the Ministry 
is enormously increased ; personal interests be- 
come hopelessly involved with those of the 
public welfare, of politics and administration ; 
they corrupt each other, and thus the form of 
liberty may be preserved while its substance 
has been lost. The Commission recommends, 
therefore, that the state should lease its rail- 
ways to private companies, the latter to pay 
all running expenses and outlays for repairs, 
and also the interest on capital invested by the 
state. The companies might either pay a 
certain fixed rent or a given per cent. of their 
gross income. 

We have no space for a discussion of the 
views above presented. Many of them are 
just, some exaggerated, and one or two proba- 
bly false. The Commission evidently has 
large faith in the results of free competition, 
and, as it seems to us, too great a fear of state 
interference. The Italian civil service we 
might infer to be in much the same condi- 
tion as our own, from the distrust of the 
efficiency and honesty of the Government sys- 
tem which the Commission evidently has, and 
which is quite as evidently based on Italian 
experience. The report is worthy our careful 
study. 








SOCIETY AND ADVERTISING. 


THE announcement that a young London 
club man, well known in Society, is going on 
the stage, following close upon the heels of 
Mrs. Langtry’s engagement, has caused some 
excitement in London, and the usual discus- 
sion as to whether he is likely to ‘‘ succeed” 
in his new venture. Of course, speculations 
of this sort are not worth much except among 
those who have actually had some means of 
judging, but it should be observed that suc- 
cess in such a case has two entirely different 
meanings. A “society” man or woman 
who takes to acting may make a hit 
from having real dramatic talent ; on the other 
hand, what the French call a success of curi- 
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osity is almost certain, from the mere fact 
that Society is interested in the event. 
The success will be in proportion to the 
amount of social notoriety the person who 
makes the attempt enjoys ; but almost any 
one is sure of a certain share of it. It is 
evident, from the discussions in the Lon- 
don papers, that London Society enjoys 
having Mrs. Langtry become an actress, and 
for a variety of reasons. It has one more 
thing to talk about, and its own importance 4s 
increased by one of its leading members doing 
something eccentric and original, If, after 
the disturbance which took place some time 
ago in the Union Club in this city, Mr. Loubat 
or Mr. Turnbull had suddenly gone on the 
stage, he would undoubtedly have had an 
immediate and phenomenal success, though 
whether either of them has any dramatic abili- 
ty, it 1s of course impossible for any one to 
tell. 

The reformers who are always urging a 
rapprochement between Society and the stage, 
and the impossibility of actors leading good 
and pure lives unless their art is recognized 
as entitling them to an assured position in 
Society, ought to be pleased with such at 
tempts as Mrs. Langtry’s and Mr. Farquhar’s 
If they were to become common—and there is 
every probability that a good many of them 
will be made—it would be impossible for 
Society to regard its life as something apart 
from that of actors and actresses. Society 
can hardly give better proof of the feebleness 
of the old social prejudice against the stage 
than by its members adopting it as a profession 

It may be said that the notoriety attendant 
upon débuts of this kind is very offensive, 
and that Society, being based on the principle 
of seclusion and reserve, must in the long 
run discountenance them and cast off such 
of its members as make them. But this view 
is based on the antique theory of Society asa 
close corporation, governed by strict rules, 
transmitted mainly by inheritance—a body 
which only exists by rigidly excluding those 
who do not conform to its code. But Society 
as it now exists is not like this at all. For ex- 
clusiveness and reserve it has substituted no- 
toriety and advertising. It has in England, 
from which country we derive at present our 
social ideas, a regularly organized machinery 
for the purpose. In fact, it is hardly too 
much to say that Society is getting to be 
something like a circus, in which the So- 
ciety newspapers play the part of advertising 
wagons and brass bands. It announces and 
describes its parties, balls, dinners, games, 
rides, drives, with the same publicity that Bar- 
num gives his performances. Its leading per- 
formers acquire the same world-wide noio- 
riety that attaches to the ‘‘ queens of the air” 
who are able to take flying leaps through six 
hoops, and their photographs are to be bought 
at the same stores. 

The notion that Society is managed by a 
very exclusive and fastidious body, which has 
a holy horror of publicity and sensationalism, 
is a survival from a period when it really was 
exclusive, and is wholly unsupported by the 
facts as they exist. It enjoys and promotes 
just the same sensationalism that we lament 
so much in the Church, but which is, after al}, 
characteristic of the Church as it exists. It 
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rejoices in anything that will bring its per- 
formances tothe notice of the world at large, 
and imagines that its interests are advanced by 
this. 

This tendency must often suggest a wonder 
as to what is going to become of Society in 
the future. 
of the sort in the world, 
thing more than the orgamzed pursuit of 
pleasure. But now that it has become recog- 
nized that a great part of the pleasure consists 
in being seen in the act of taking it, and that 
Society has become a show, and advertises 
its attractions, it many op- 
portunities which it never had before. The 
esthetic tour of Oscar Wilde, under the ma- 
nagement of a showman who also ran a 
burlesque of him, gives us a hint of what 
we have to look for in the social world. Mr. 
Wilde took up estheticism much as Mrs. 
Langtry and Mr. Farquhar are taking up the 
stage. Mr. Wilde’s whole capital as a reformer 
comes from Society, which first took him 
up from its liking for anything odd, and then 
caricatured him into notoriety. Society is 
capable of producing many more such attrac- 
tions, and would really offer a fine field to 
Barnum, were it not that, from the nature of 
the case, it has to be its own showman. 


There always must be something 
for Society is no- 


has a great 


THE PARLIAMENTARY CRISIS. 


Lonpon, August 10, 1882. 

As the strong point of the British Constitution 
is its flexibility, its indefiniteness, its capability 
of being stretched and twisted to suit the exi- 
gencies of an unexpected case, so its weak point 
is the existence in it of a variety of powers which 
are expected to work in harmony with one 
another, but which may by their discord and 
collision bring about a deadlock. The House of 
Lords, as everybody knows, is in theory a co- 
ordinate power with the House of Commons. Its 
consent is equally necessary to every act of legis- 
lation (setting aside the different functions of 
the two bodies as regards money bills), and no 
means exists of overriding its resistance to a 
measure which the House of Commons may have 
passed by the most overwhelming majorities, 
except the extraordinary one of creating Peérs 
sufficient to change the balance of parties 
in the Upper House. Practically, it has be- 
come of late years a received maxim that 
when the country has been appealed to by a 
general election, and has given its decision be- 
tween the programmes placed before it by the 
two rival parties, the House of Lords ought to 
bow to that decision. But of course it is often 
inconvenient to have a general election, both 
because it is a very heavy fine upon members 
and because it disturbs the regular course of 
government at home and abroad. When, there- 
fore, a Prime Minister cannot dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and finds himself in conflict with the ma- 
jority of the House of Lords, he is really without 
any constitutional remedy. He can only appeal 
to public opinion, and if the Peers deem that 
public opinion is against them, or are willing to 
defy it, they can checkmate him—checkmate 
him for the moment; for, of course, there is a 
fear of penalties which may result in future. 

Such a deadlock between the two Houses has 
often been dreaded, and has several times seemed 
on the point of straining the Constitution beyond 
what its aged frame could bear. The most 
famous instance was before the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, when it was with the great- 
est difficulty, and only by fears of a revolution, 
that the Lords were brought to yield. We had 
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another a year ago, apropos of the Irish Land 
Act, when the Lords introduced amendments to 
which the Commons objected as destroying the 
value of the measure. For two days the crisis 
was very acute, and then it became known that 
the Peers would yield in substance, while re- 
ceiving some formal concessions to soothe their 
feelings. We have now just had asimilar crisis, 
very like the last in most of its features, and 
specially like in the behavior of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Gladstone respectively. The occasion 
was a smaller one, because the Irish Arrears Bill 
of this year is a far less considerable measure 
than was the Irish Land Bill of last year, but the 
situation was in some respects more complicated 
and more dangerous, for Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment is not so strong now as 1t was then, so that 
there was a greater temptation to the Tory lead- 
ers to play for a dissolution of Parliament, while 
at the same time the state of foreign affairs, with 
a war just beginning in Egypt, and a possibility 
of diplomatic difficulties with Turkey and per- 
haps other European Powers, makes a dissolution 
a far more inconvenient and even dangerous 
course. 

It is not worth while to trouble you with the 
minor points of difference between the two 
Houses as to this Arrears Bill. The principal 
were these two: Ought the application to the 
Land Court for the benefit of the Act to be open 
to either the landlord alone or the tenant alone, 
as the bill proposed, or ought it, as Lord Salis- 
bury’s amendment insisted, to be made only by 
landlord and tenant jointly, so that the landlord 
would have the power, if he chose, of preventing 
the tenant from applying? Ought the value of 
the ‘‘tenant-right,” as it is called—that is, the 
proceeds of the sale of the tenant’s interest when 
it may come to be sold—to stand charged with 
the payment of the arrears from the present 
payment whereof the Act relieves the tenant ? 
The bill of the Government, while giving the 
Court a discretion as to whether they would or 
not take into account the value of the tenant- 
right in estimating the tenant’s ability to pay, 
did not charge the arrears upon the tenant-right 
when a sale should take place. The House of 
Lords proposed that such a charge should exist. 
The bill went up to the House of Lords in the 
end of July. It was read a second time without 
a division, Lord Salisbury, as leader of the Op- 
position, announcing that he proposed to amend 
it in Committee; and when Committee came, 
these two amendments, with others of less mag- 
nitude, were passed not only by considerable 
majorities, but with a good deal of strong and 
bold language, Lord Salisbury denouncing the 
bill in vehement words, and some of his hotter 
followers declaring that this time there must be 
no surrender; that the bill was a disgraceful 
concession to Irish agitators; that the House of 
Commons was far too subservient to Mr. Glad- 
stone; that the country would support the Peers 
in resisting his dictatorship, with much more to 
the same effect. 

This attitude startled and alarmed the Lower 
House, who had by this time become very weary 
of the Arrears Bill, of all Irish affairs, and in- 
deed of legislation altogether—no more unprofit- 
able session having been seen for many years 
past. Even the most careless were anxious to 
get away from work and London altogether, and 
in no mood for a fresh struggle, while serious 
politicians felt that the time was a bad one for a 
crisis which might weaken or even paralyze the 
executive. The usual course would have been 
for the House of Commons to proceed forthwith 
to consider the Lords’ amendments. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, adjourned them for some days, 
prudently desiring to take time to consider what 
course his Ministry should pursue, and also to 
allow the opinion of the country to be fully ex” 
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pressed and to tell upon the House of Lords. 
He doubtless also hoped that an interval of re- 
flection would sober down the passion for com- 
bat, if not of Lord Salisbury himself, at least of 
a part of his supporters. An anxious week 
elapsed, everybody asking everybody else what 
the Lords would do, and the barometer, so to 
speak, falling and rising from day to day. 
The hotter Tories argued thus: Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry has been discredited by the barrenness 
of the present session, by its Irish policy, by the 
outbreak of hostilities in Egypt. It has lost its 
hold on the country. If it ventures to dissolve 
Parliament, it may be defeated, and wiil at any 
rate come back witha greatly dimimshed ma- 
jority. If when stopped by the House of Lords 
it does not dissolve Parliament, it may resign; 
and in that case we can come in, carry on the 
administration for some months, keep Ireland in 
order by stringently using the Prevention of 
Crime Act, have a successful campaign in Egypt, 
and then, on the strength of these achievements, 
dissolve and get a majority from the country. 
If, finally, Mr. Gladstone neither dissolves nor re- 
signs, he will at any rate be damaged by the 
check the Lords will have given him;.and a 
measure wrong in principle and not likely to do 
any permanent good to Ireland will have been 
averted. The country is far too much disgusted 
with legislative remedies for Irish ills to care 
what becomes of this bill, or to resent the con- 
duct of the Peers in rejecting it. 

These arguments were zealously urged by 
minor Tory speakers, and still more by Tory 
newspapers, our Conservative press generally 
going further and faster than its leaders do. On 
the other hand, the more cautious Conservative 
statesmen pointed out that if the resistance of 
the House of Lords provoked a dissolution, the 
blame of it and of all the injury to our foreign 
policy which it might involve would be thrown 
on the Lords; that the chief cry at the election 
would be a cry against the House of Lords; that 
this would in fact rehabilitate the Liberal Min- 
istry and make its shortcomings forgotten. 
Even if Mr. Gladstone were to resign, the time 
was not a good one for the Tories to come in and 
succeed him. They could not count on a major- 
ity, and to be in office with the House of Com- 
mons against them, or even with a very small 
majority, would be an unfortunate position, 
dangerous to their future prospects. These 
reasonings had their effect: the Tory leaders in 
the House of Commons showed no alacrity for a 
contest; the feeling of the Tories throughout the 
country did not promise much zeal in case of a 
general election; at last the Tory Peers them- 
selves who had supported Lord Salisbury began 
secretly to waver and doubt whether the ground 
was a good one on which to give battle to 
the Commons. When on the evening of Tuesday, 
the 8th of August, Mr. Gladstone brought the 
Lords amendments before the House of Com- 
mons, it was already beginning to be understood 
that the crisis was virtually over. Nobody 
could say that anything had happened; nobody 
could give any good reason for his belief; yet 
everybody felt that the thunder-cloud was 
moving away. The Prime Minister’s speech was 
an instance of that wonderful skill, tact, and 
delicacy which he can put forth on great occa- 
sions; it was eminently respectful and concilia- 
tory toward the House of Lords, and spared all 
their susceptibilities, while yet intimating a 
firm resolve to stand by all the essential points 
of the bill. Some of their minor amendments 
were to be accepted; others were to be recast; 
they were to be dealt with neither hostilely nor, 
as he expressed it, ‘‘in a huxtering spirit.” This 
moderate and dignified attitude partly contri- 
buted to the largeness of the majority—one hun- 
dred and thirty-six—by which his dissent from 
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Lord Salisbury’s principal amendment was car- 
ried. When the numbers were announced it was 
felt that the struggle was ended, not so much on 
account of the mere difference in numbers, as 
because it was plain that the Tory party had not 
put forth its full strength. Some of its most 
judicious and respected members refused to vote, 
and it was certain that the feelings which moved 
them would move the Peers also. 

So it has now turned out. This evening, after 
a previous private meeting with his supporters 
in the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury has de- 
clared that though he retains all his objections to 
certain parts of the Bill, and would reject them 
if he could, the bulk of his party does not agree 
with him, so that he has no choice but to give 
way, while disclaiming all responsibility for 
“an act of robbery.” We are thus in smooth 
water again. The remaining business of the ses- 
sion will be chiefly formal. The country will 
breathe again after the mingled excitements and 
vexations of the last six months. Nothing will 
remain from this latest constitutional crisis ex- 
cept a strengthened distrust of Lord Salisbury’s 
leadership by the more moderate Tories, and a 
strengthened desire to agitate against the exist- 
ence of the House of Lords among the less 
moderate Whigs. ¥. 


“PARSIFAL” AT BAYREUTH. 
A RETROSPECT. 
BAYREUTH, August 1, 1882. 

Franz Liszt wrote to a friend in 1875, after 
listening to about twenty rehearsals of the 
“Ring of the Nibelung” at Bayreuth: ‘‘ It over- 
tops and commands our whole art-epoch as Mont 
Blane does the other mountains.” In “ Parsi- 
fal” a new summit has been raised by the vol- 
canic force of genius, but it belongs to another 
chain. Itis the culminating point of religious 
music, which has only once before, in Bach’s 
Passion Music, reached to a similar height. An 
agnostic confessed to me, after listening to ‘‘ Par- 
sifal,” that in this dramatic apotheosis of religious 
music he had for the first time realized what was 
meant by religious emotion. Those unfamiliar 
with the details of Wagner's life are apt to 
imagine that old age, which naturally turns 
men’s thoughts toward religious affairs, explains 
the choice of such a subject for his last drama. 
But Wagner’s interest in religious symbolism is 
of much older standing, as his oft-expressed ad- 
miration for Palestrina and Bach alone would 
have sufficed to show. In 1843 he composed for 
a music festival a Biblical scene, ‘‘ Das Liebes- 
mabl der Apostel,” and six years later he con- 
ceived the plan of writing a work on the subject 
of Jesus of Nazareth, which, however, he subse- 
quently laid aside asimpracticable. The former 
work has probably, and the latter beyond doubt, 
furnished some of the poetic motives for ‘‘ Parsi- 
fal.” By transferring his conceptions to the 
mystic regions of mythology, they became avail- 
able for theatrical purposes, and the result was 
“ Parsifal,” which its author appropriately called 
neither a music drama nor simply a festival 
drama, but a festival-consecration drama—why, 
only those can appreciate who have heard it; for 
it is a matter of feeling, not of intellect. 

A German critic has already expressed his 
fears that.the religious feelings of some people 
will be offended by some of the scenes and pro- 
ceedings in “ Parsifal.” I cannot believe this, 
unless religion be synonymous with the crudest 
bigotry and ignorance. Nevertheless, it is doubt- 
ful if Herr Neumann could obtain permission to 
produce this work on the London stage next 
spring, or as long as the present laws in regard 
to the exclusion of religious subjects from the 
theatrical stage prevail in England. On the 
concert or oratorio stage, of course, Biblical per- 
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sonages may appear in dress coat and kid gloves 
and sing those love songs which Handel transfer- 
red from his worldly operas to his oratorios; but 
they may not, on the dramatic stage, walk and 
act in appropriate costumes singing appropriate 
music. The distinction is one of those profound 
subtleties which my feeble mind is utterly un- 
able to comprehend, all the more as the modern 
drama is generally derived from medizval reli- 
gious miracle plays, The stage, it is true, is 
often, or let us even admit commonly, used for 
frivolous purposes; but is that any reason why, 
therefore, any class of pure and noble subjects, 
which cannot but refine the audience, should be 
excluded from it altogether ? 
surd. 

As given at Bayreuth the performances of 
‘*Parsifal” extend over six hours—from 4 to 10 
—ouly four of which, however, are devoted to 
the drama, the remaining time being devoted to 
recreation in the open air or refreshments in a 
restaurant, whence the hearers are summoned to 
their seats again by the Parsifal or Grail motive 
blown by trombones and a trumpet on the bal- 
cony. These long intermissions suggest the per- 
formances in the davs of Bach, when part of a 
long religious work was given in the morning 
and part in the afternoon. Over-fatigue is thus 
avoided, and the third act, which is the grandest 
of all, is much more appreciated than would be 
possible in any other place where such an ar- 
rangement would not be feasible. That the four 
hours of music are not exclusively of a religious 
character is self-evident, as Wagner is too great 
a dramatist to overlook the necessity of contrasts. 
In the second act we have the weird, gloomy sce- 
nery and music of the wizard Klingsor, followed 
by the brilliant colors of the magic flower garden 
(suggesting the Venusberg in ‘Tannhiiuser”’), 
the captivating forms of the flower-decked girls, 
and the sensuous charm of their song. In the 
first we have remiaiscences of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” the 
death of the swan, followed by the reproaches of 
Gurnemanz, which are expressed in poetic 
language of the greatest beauty, introducing a 
most touching episode. Kundry’s mysterious 
character, with its various psychic transforma- 
tions—now as the wandering, unhappy bearer 
of a great curse, now as the submissive servant 
of the Grail, and again as the lovely, alluring 
slave of Klingsor—gives scope for effective con- 
trasts aud bold situations. Parsifal unites with 
the character of a saviour that of a second Steg- 
fried, who grows up in a forest, ignorant of the 
world and its ways and of any but the natural 
love of woman, until he meets Kundry, whom 
he relieves from her curse by resisting her 
blind, delusive temptations, The unhappy 
Am/fortas, a modern Philoctetes. appeals to our 
pity, even as the wounded Tristan in the drama 
of that name. Gurnemanz is an admirably- 
drawn character, to whom some of the most 
melodious and expressive music is allotted, 
notavly the sublime benediction motive after 
the anointment of Parsifal—one of those scenes 
which make the poor critic realize most vividly 
the immense superiority of musical expression to 
the written words which fain would give an idea 
of its beauty. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that Wagner 
bas in ‘“‘ Die Meistersinger,” and again in “ Parsi- 
fal,” ‘‘ gone back on himself” to a certain extent 
by abandoning some of his theoretical notions 
and reverting to his second, semi-operatic period. 
He has done no such thing. ** Parsifal” is in its 
form as perfect an embodiment of his theories as 
is “ Tristan,” with which it has much in com- 
mon, especially in harmonic structure and in the 
Amfortas music. Nowhere has the skeleton of 
the music-drama, the system of leading motives, 
reached such absolute formal perfection as in 
“ Parsifal.” These leading motives characterize 
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the general emotional aspect of each person in the 
drama as vividly as the poem itself. They are 
usually assigned to the orchestra, but are not 
played each time a person speaks or acts. Parsi fal 
may sing for ten minutes and his own motive 
not be heard once, unless reference is made to his 
own peculiar mission in the dramatic plot. These 
motives have a three-fold import. They are al 
ways admirably adapted to the prevailing 
‘*tone” of each character, be it frivolous, senti 
mental, heroic, gloomy, tender, or ferocious; 
and no one succeeds better than Wagner in em 
bodying each person’s “tone” in tones, Then 
they gain a great psychological value in the 
drama by calling up a presentiment of a com- 
ing event, as when Aundry in the first act falls 
into her sleep of exhaustion, while Alingsor’s 
magic motive is heard; and in the second act 
we behold KAlingsor invoking her to the same 
music ; 


whereby the two events are at once 
connected in the mind. Thirdly, a 
leading motive can serve as a reminiscence, and 
thus associate the past with the present in one 
moment, while it would require many minutes 
to explain the same situation in words or by a 
scenic change. In these three elements lies the 
epoch making value of the leading motives, 
Wagner's motives are of great rhythmic, melo 
dic, or harmonic beauty, and almost always of 
plastic simplicity, so that they can be easily re 
tained in the memory. Often, however, they 
possess no particular charm in their primitive 
skeleton form, and no more suggest the gor 
geously colored instrumental tapestry the com 
poser weaves with them than 
themes suggest the wonderful 
builds on them. 

The vocal parts of the actors are in “ Parsi 
fal” in the same accordance with the style of 
“Tristan” and the ‘** Nibelungen.” We have 
here neither old-fashioned melody or tune nor 
recitative, but something intermediate between 
the two, which allows the words to be clearly 
spoken while retaining a melodious flow. The 
proper word for it is melodious declamation. 
But there is also a good deal of choral music in 
‘*Parsifal ”; and in this it might seem as if there 
were a case of ‘ reversion” to the ‘* Lohengrin” 
period. Wrongagain. Wagner does not assert 
that choral music should be banished altogether 
from the stage, but only when its introdu 
tion has no other aim than that of producing 
“effect,” by making music the end and the 
drama the means, instead of vice versa. The 
stage isa mirror of life, and in its proper place 
a chorus can be as dramatic as anything 
else. Even the florid melodies we hear in 
Italian operas might under some conditions 
be called dramatic ; if, for instance, the scene 
were laid in the room of a singing-teacher 
giving a lesson in trills, runs, and fioriture in 
general to one of his pupils. In an otherwise 
appreciative notice of ‘Die Meistersinger,” an 
English critic lately said that ‘inthe final scene 
the three choruses of shoemakers, tailors, and 
bakers, most charming and genuinely comic as 
they are, can hardly be justified by the compos- 
er’s theories.” Yes, they can. If Wagner brings 
a Volksfest on the stage, nothing can be more 
dramatic than the introduction of such proces- 
sions, songs and dances, for they are an exact 
reproduction of the scenes which have often been 
witnessed in that Niirnberg meadow, famous 
for its historical processions. So, in ‘ Par- 
sifal,” the choruses of knights, youths, and 
boys are highly dramatic in effect, as they 
help the hearer to realize fully the ecclesiastic 
situation and to forget that he is a mere specta- 
tor before the stage. Even the ‘ four-storied” 
arrangement of these choruses is justifiable ; for 
when the Grail motive is taken up successively in 
a higher position first by the knights on the 
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stage, then by the youths midway up the cupola, 
then by the boys at the top, and finally by the 
violins in their highest position, down in the 
mystic abyss, the effect is quite ethereal and 
superterrestrial ; it is an effect with a cause, 
and in accordance with the situation, and not 
an ‘effect without a cause,” as in the operas of 
Meyerbeer and others. 

in its dramatic structure “ Parsifal” is equal 
to the best of its predecessors. It would be a 
mere truism to say to-day that no dramatic poet 
ever had a more admirable instinct for stage 
effect than Wagner, Shakspere not excepted. 
Even the long episodic narratives which contain 
the exposition are exceedingly interesting if 
every word is as distinctly pronounced as it is 
by some of the vocalists assembled here, notably 
by Scaria, who is the lion of the present festival, 
although Materna, Brandt, Hill, and Winkel- 
mann are very close approaches to him. The 
poetry of “ Parsifal” is, of course, devoid as a 
rule of rhetorical embellishments, figures of 
speech, and similes, for these are here supplied 
by the music, which is like the soul breathed into 
the dramatic body. There are some beautiful 
exceptions to this statement, which space alone 
forbids my quoting. A ‘‘reversion” might be 
imagined in the fact that rhyme is introduced, 
were it not that in this ‘“‘ Christian” drama this 
is quite in place, as Wagner himself has ex- 
plained that rhymed verse is the characteristic 
form of Christian poetry. Alliteration, on the 
other hand, is not resorted to in this drama. 
The repetition of a number of soft or harsh 
consonances in one word intensifies the general 
tone of softness or harshness of the situation, 
and is therefore desirable in a drama like 
Tristan,” but not in a religious drama like 
‘** Parsifal,” where the tone must be more quiet 
and subdued, even as the music itself, which is 
more solemn, majestic, and ethereal than in 
Wagner’s worldly dramas. “ Parsifal,” I re- 
peat, rightly bears the name of ‘“‘stage-conse- 
crating play,” for by it the stage is consecrated 
for religious purposes, 

I cannot close my Bayreuth correspondence 
without a parting reference to the theatre in 
which these performances are taking place. Of 
the successful ensemble I have already spoken, 
and it would not be worth while at this distance 
to compare the merits of the singers who alter- 
nate in their rdles. But to the theatre itself at- 
tention cannot be often enough called, for it is 
the only existing theatre in which a complete il- 
lusion is attained ; and if at the present day an 
architect undertakes to build an opera-house on 
any old-fashioned system, be can only be accused 
of either great wilfulness or gross ignorance. I 
earnestly hope that if a new opera-house is to be 
built in New York, the Bayreuth model may 
be taken into consideration. The very en- 
trance puts the spectator in an artistic mood. 
The whole theatre is one parquet, in the shape 
of an amphitheatre, each row rising above its 
predecessor, so that up to the royal boxes in 
the background one seat is about as good as 
another. There are no boxes at the sides, their 
places being taken by simple but handsome 
columns, between which are the twelve exits by 
means of which the whole house can be emptied 
in two minutes. Especially advantageous is the 
absence of a proscenium box connecting the 
stage with the auditorium. Its place is taken by 
an open space between the last columns and the 
stage, leading down into the mystic abyss in 
which the invisible orchestra is at work. The 
effect of this open space is that it makes the 
stage seem further removed, while the figures on 
it are as large as before, and, in consequence, by 
a familiar optical illusion, everything seems 
larger and more distinct, the difference between 
our ordinary stages and that of the Wagner 
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theatre being similar to that between a photo- 
graph and a stereoscopic view. This optical 
illusion is rendered the more complete by the 
invisibleness of the musicians and the con- 
ductor to the audience, although the conductor 
is visible, of course, to the vocalists. The sounds 
rising from the mystic abyss are not localized 
by the hearer. They seem to come from the 
stage itself—to hover about the singers as its 
fragrance does about a rose; and the music 
thus gains that exquisite charm which alone be- 
longs to invisible music, as all those know who 
have ever been waked up in the morning by a 
serenade. The sounds, too, are somewhat sub- 
dued, so that the singers are never ‘ drowned,” 
as so often happens in ordinary theatres. The 
only disadvantage of the present arrangement 
is that the brass, being actually placed under the 
stage, is a little too much subdued, for which 
reason the stirring fortissimo passages lose some 
of their accustomed splendor and glory. But this 
shortcoming can probably be remedied by a 
somewhat different acoustic arrangement, while 
retaining all the present advantages. 

Three performances have now been given, and 
the house has been full each time, while the en- 
thusiasm has steadily increased. I have already 
written that on the first night Wagner begged 
the audience not to applaud after the first and 
second act, so as not to spoil the “‘ Stimmung.” 
This request was respected by the audience on 
the second night, when the majority still be- 
longed to the society of patrons. On the third 
night, however, the audience was of a more mis- 
cellaneous character, and, in spite of the efforts 
of the faithful, the applause broke out like a 
storm after the second act. Que voulez-vous? 
The people are accustomed to express their ap- 
proval by clapping their hands, and it is not 
easy to cure them of this habit, although it 
certainly would be more artistic to wait till the 
end. The fact, however, that the hearers—and 
those not the full-blooded Wagnerites—would 
applaud in spite of Wagner, proves better than 
any adjectives of my own the beauty and im- 
pressiveness of ‘‘ Parsifal.” Many who came to 
hear only one performance left Bayreuth after 
securing tickets for a later performance, and 
there are some who have tickets for all the six- 
teen nights. 


THE RESTORED CASTLE OF CHAN- 
TILLY.—Il. 
Paris, August 4, 1882. 

I HAVE attempted to describe the Chateau of 
Chantilly in its present state. I have left aside, 
however, the principal room in the new ChAteau, 
which has received the name of the Tribune, as 
it somewhat recalls, by its dimensions, the 
famous Tribune at Florence. This room is cir- 
cular, and placed in one of the three towers 
which flank the great polygon of the Castle. 
The gem of this choice collection is the famous 
**Vierge d@’Orléans,” by Raphael. This picture 
belonged once to the Regent, and adorned for a 
long time the Orléans gallery ; it was sold at the 
time of the Revolution, and came into the posses- 
sion of M. Delessert, the banker. At his death 
it was sold at public auction in Paris, and the 
Duc d’Aumale, who was at the time in exile in 
England, had it bought for the sum of 150,000 
francs. Such treasures have really no price. 
The “ Vierge d’Orléans” is a picture of modest 
dimensions ; it has all the freshness, the youth, 
the grace of the péruginesque manner of Ra- 
phael, while it has already the perfection, the 
solidity, the grand style of the Raphael of the 
third manner. It is a sort of connecting-link 
between the end and the beginning—a résumé of 
all the qualities of this ever-admirable master. 
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sion which was so intensified in the great Ma- 
donna which is now admired in Dresden. The 
Virgin is perhaps the prettiest of all the Madon- 
nas painted by Raphael. The color is as fresh 
as on the first day—no hand has ever touched 
this delicate masterpiece ; it can safely be said 
that it is now exactly as it was when it came 
from the hand of the greatest painter of all 
times. 
This picture is placed on a little stand by itself; 
close by it are two portraits placed also apart. 
One of them is a picture which has been, so to 
speak, rediscovered. It was part of a collection 
of portraits, called the Collection Lenoir, which 
was formed at the end of the eighteenth century 
by a M. Lenoir, who was a great amateur, and 
sold by him in England to the Duke of Suther- 
land. These historical portraits for a long time 
adorned the rooms of Sutherland House ; they 
did not attract much notice, as they were chiefly 
portraits of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. 
Many were by Janet, called Clouet, and Clouet 
has only become the fashion again lately, since 
the revival of the French historical school. A 
few years ago the present Duke of Sutherland 
sold the Lenoir collection to the Duc d’Aumale, 
who valued it chiefly on account of its histcrical 
character. Among the rest, there was a portrait 
which much attracted the notice of those who 
first saw it in France. It was evidently painted 
by one of the earliest painters in oil ; it recalls 
the manner of Van Eyck or of Antonello da 
Messina. The Duc d’Aumale had a very good 
copy made of the famous head of a condottiere 
by Antonello, which is in the Salon Curré of the 
Louvre. It is impossible not to be struck with 
a certain similarity between the picture by 
Antonello and the portrait I am now speaking 
of. On looking closely at this portrait, which is 
painted on wood, curious traces were found on 
the back, which was quite blackened by dirt and 
by age. It was washed carefully, and on it were 
found monograms and emblems, and a device : 
‘*Nul ne s’y frotte.” There was no doubt now : 
the portrait represented a prince of the House of 
Burgundy who is called the ‘“‘Grand Bitard de 
Bourgogne.” He wears the Golden Fleece, the 
curious black pointed cap over long hair. In 
my opinion, it was painted by a pupil of Van 
Eyck rather than by Antonello da Messina. 
Whatever be its origin, it is a most curious relic, 
and nothing can exceed the perfection of it, ina 
technical point of view. The young Prince has 
a hard, wicked, stubborn expression ; he seems 
alive, and I doubt if ever life has been represented 
with a more extraordinary degree of realism. 
The third picture placed apart is a portrait of 
the Cardinal de Bourbon, a great-uncle of Henri 
IV., not the Cardinal de Bourbon of the Ligue. 
This picture is much older than the preceding ; 
it is also very interesting, both historically and 
technically. Among the pictures of the Tribune, 
I will mention at once a portrait of Moliére, as 
it was also sent from England in the Collection 
Lenoir. This portrait had been quite forgotten, 
and the French amateurs were not aware of its 
existence. It was thought that the best likeness 
of Moliére was his portrait by Mignard, which 
may be seen in the foyer of the Théatre-Fran- 
cais. There isa very interesting life of Mignard, 
which was written after his death, in which it is 
related that this painter was extremely fond of 
| Molitre, and that he made his portrait three 
times. We have now the portrait of the French 
Theatre and the portrait in possession of the Duc 
d’Aumale (which is undoubtedly, in my eyes, by 
Mignard) ; what has become of the third? I 
have tried in vain to discover it: it has prob- 
ably been lost or destroyed. The portrait of the 
French Theatre represents Moliére in one of his 
costumes as an actor, rouged, with a false mous- 
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longs to the Duc d’Aumale represents Moliétre as 
he was—as a man ; and in this respect it is in- 
valuable. You see there the true Moliére, the 
unfortunate husband, the worn-out, sad, melan- 
choly creator of so many immortal types. His 
mouth, with thick lips, has a curious curve, as if 
even smiling had become painful ; his eyes are 
heavy and red, with an indescribable sweetness 
and sadness. I know of nothing more pathetic 
than the face of this true Molitre ; it makes you 
love the man, it fills you with pity. If Mignard 
had only painted this picture and the portrait 
of his daughter, which is in the gallery of Ver- 
sailles, he would be a very great artist. There 
is no mignardise in it ; it is nature itself. 

The Tribune of Chantilly has some pictures of 
the early Italian painters, which come chiefly 
from a collection formed by M. Reiset, formerly 
custodian of the Louvre (the eatalogue of this 
collection was published by M. Reiset when he 
intended to sell it at public auction ; but the Duc 
d’Aumale bought the whole collection before the 
sale took place). One of the finest pictures in it 
is a portrait of the famous Simonetta by Pal- 
lajuolo. It has all the qualities of the precur- 
sors: it is bold, original, and has an intense 
individuality. I must cite also an allegorical 
figure of Spring, by Sandro Botticelli. Spring 
is represented by a tall young woman, with 
flowers in her arms and children clinging to the 
folds of her gown. The children are somewhat 
grotesque, as is often the case in Botticelli’s pic- 
tures ; but the young woman is very charming. 
She has all the grace, the elegance, of the best 
figures of this extraordinary painter, who was 
at the same time a naturalist and an idealist. 

I cannot cite here all the ancient pictures of 
this collection. There are some beautiful por- 
traits of the sixteenth and of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The modern school is represented by some 
very remarkable specimens. I will name first a 
portrait of Bonaparte, then First Consul, by 
Gérard. It is perhaps the best portrait of the 
greatest man of our times. The face has a clas- 
sical beauty, and is full of genius ; at the same 
time, the brow and the clear eyes have a hard- 
ness which verges on cruelty. The First Consul 
wears the very simple green uniform of the Con- 
sular Guards. 

The Duc d’Orléans, the eldest son of Louis 
Philippe, was a great patron of literature and of 
art. He was acquainted personally with Musset, 
with Decamps, and many others; he ordered 
once two pictures of moderate dimensions from 
Ingres and from Delaroche. The price was to 
be 6,000 francs apiece, which was thought very 
generous in the year 1830. Ingres made for the 
Duke his ‘‘ Stratonice,” and Delaroche his ‘‘ As- 
sassination of the Duc de Guise,” which is by far 
his best picture. The Duke was so satisfied with 
the pictures that he sent to each of the painters 
12,000 francs—double what had been agreed on. 
The Duc d’Aumale is now the possessor of these 
two pictures, which are very good specimens of 
the school of 1830. The ‘‘Stratonice” does not 
find as many admirers as it did once: Alma- 
Tadema and others have shown us Greece and 
antiquity in truer colors. Still, it cannot be de- 
nied that the composition is very noble, and that 
the zsthetic effect is considerable. The ‘ Assas- 
sination of the Duc de Guise” is truly a magnifi- 
cent picture ; it has every quality—line, color, 
truth ; it is a page of history. Delacroix is rep- 
resented in the Tribune by one of his best pic- 
tures, the “‘ Two Foscari,” a most pathetic com- 
position. The old Doge is obliged to deliver his 
own son to the torturers. The color of this great 
scene is very much admired by all artists. In 
order to be complete, I should have to make a 
real catalogue. I will only say that Watteau 
and Prudhon are very well represented in this 
room, where every picture is a choice one. 
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Thus far I have only spoken of the show- 
rooms, if I may so express myself, of the new 
Castle. There is, besides, a great corps de logis, 
which forms what is called the Apartment—that 
is to say, it is destined for the most distinguished 
guests who will be received at Chantilly. This 
part is not quite finished, and is not visible to 
the public.” Many works of art, tapestries, pic- 
tures, bronzes, etc., have already found a place 
in the fine rooms, which look out on the enor- 
mous parterre planned by Lenétre. In the 
centre of this parterre one sees a statue of the 
Grand Condé, in a sort of Roman dress. The 
Duc d’Aumale has ordered other statues, which 
will be near the statue of Condé. Bossuet has 
already been finished by M. Guillaume ; he was 
a great friend of Condé, and delivered his fune- 
ral oration, as everybody knows. The other 
statues will be those of La Bruyére (who was a 
preceptor in the house of Condé, and who com- 
posed his immortal ‘Caractéres’ at Chantilly), 
Molitre, and Lenétre. There are, besides, in the 
parterres several allegorical statues. Chapu has 
just finished two very pretty ones, “ Pluto” and 
“Proserpine.” Proserpine is seen gathering 
flowers, and Pluto watches her at a distance, 
concealing himself among marine plants. These 
statues give a very noble character to the old 
French parterres, which are made a sort of con- 
tinuation of the architecture of the great Castle. 

In our artistic world great curiosity is felt on 
the subject of the statue which Dubois is prepar- 
ing for the Constable’s Terrace. The model 
already set up there, and to which I alluded in 
my last letter, is a rough sketch, which Dubois 
only made so as to get a true impression of the 
scenery, of the height of the pedestal, of the 
general effect of the work. But, as I have said, 
it would not be fair to judge his future work by 
this maquette. Dubois is the most conscientious 
In fact, he is in 
danger of spoiling the work of his inspiration by 
over-correcting. We may feel sure that he will 
spare no pains to produce an equestrian statue 
of the Constable worthy of the great name of 
Montmorency, worthy of Chantilly and of its 
present proprietor, who is doing his best to make 
of Chantilly a kind of museum of French his- 
tory. 
Correspondence. 

ERRORS OF THE CENSUS. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 

Sir: I should like to call your attention to 
some errors in the Population Volume of the 
Tenth Census 

Table I d, on page 5, purports to give the 
number of inhabitants to the square mile of land 
surface in each of the States and Territories at 
the date of each enumeration. From this table 
we learn that in 1870 Connecticut bad, for every 
square mile of her surface, 110.9 inhabitants, and 
that in 1880 this number had decreased to 107.8, 
The natural supposition would be that the popu- 
lation of the State was less in the latter year 
thanin the former. But Table I c, on the same 
page, indicates that the population had increased 
during tiie decade to the extent of 15.8 per cent. ; 
and Table Ib, on the opposite page, gives the 
number of inhabitants in Connecticut in 1870 as 
537,454, and in 1880 as 622,700. According to the 
Special Census Bulletin which gives the area of 
the States and Territories, the land surface of 
Connecticut is 4,845 square miles. Experiment 
will show that if the population of the State at 
each Census be divided by this number, the 
quotient will be identical with the figures which 
Table I d gives as the number of persons to 
the square mile at that date, except in 1880. In 
that year the quotient will be 128.5, and, as we 





have already seen, the figures in the table are 
107.8. As Connecticut bas not increased in area 
in the last ten years, it follows that the table is 
wrong, and that instead of 107.8 inhabitants to 
the square mile in 1880, as is asserted by it, Con- 
necticut really had 128.5, 

In the same table (Id, p. 5) the number of 
persons to the square mile in the District of 
Columbia in 1870 is stated to have been 2,191.0 ; 
in 1860, 750.8 ; and in 1850, 516.9. The increase 
of population between 1860 and 1870 thus ap 
pears to have been about 181 percent. Table 
Ic, on the same page, however, says that the 
increase was only 75.4. The area of the District 
is 60 square miles (see Special Census Bulletin on 
Areas). The population in S70 was 151,700 ; in 
1860, 75,080 ; and in 1S50, 51,687, Lf the popula 
tion at any period be divided by 60, the quotient 
will be the number of inhabitants to the square 
mile at that period. The results obtained in 
this way are below contrasted with those given 
in the Census : 
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The error of 4 in 1870 is apparently a mere 
slip. The mistakes in 1860 and 1850 are of a 
more interesting character. It will be noticed 
that the figures for those years given by the 
Census are the exact ones which would be ob 
tained if the population in those years had been 
divided by 100. The area of the District of 
Columbia was originally 100 square miles, In 
1846, however, Alexandria County was receded 
to Virginia, Since that time the area has been, 
as above stated, 60 square miles. The Census 
Office kept on using the old area till ISTO. . It is 
not speaking harshly to say that this error is 
evidence of great carelessness, 

Among other maps in this volume is one show- 
ing the curves of mean annual temperature. On 
page 17, Table Im purports to give the number 
of persons in each State and Territory living 
between the several curves. The map and the 
table correspond in form and intention, but, as 
will presently appear, they frequentiy contradict 
instead of confirming each other. Thus the map 
places a considerable tract in northern Arkansas 
between 55° and 60° of mean annual temperature. 
If this tract be carefully measured, it will be 
found that it must comprise the counties of Ben- 
ton, Baxter, Boone, Carroll, Fulton, Madison, 
Marion, Washington, and parts of several others. 
The population of the counties named is 107,861 
(see p. 50), whereas, according to the table (1 m, 
p. 17), that part of Arkansas having a mean 
temperature of 55-60 has a population of only 
12,647. 

According to the same table, the entire popu- 
lation of Maryland lives in the belt of country 
in which the mean annual temperature does not 
fall below 50° ; but on the map the curve corre- 
sponding to a mean temperature of 50° crosses 
the State at about the longitude of Hagerstown. 
All the State west of this curve has a mean an- 
nual temperature of 45°-50°. Garrett, Alleghany, 
and partof Washington Counties are west of this 
line. The population of the first two alone is 
50,187 (see p. 64). 

The same map indicates that the temperature 
of something more than one-half the area of 
West Virginia is 45°-50°. Measurements will 
show that this part of the State comprises coun- 
ties whose aggregate population is rather above 
than below 210,000. Yet the table (I m, p. 17) 
gives its population as 22,193. 

On the same map, the curve corresponding to 
55° mean annual temperature divides Missouri 
into two unequal parts. Aiwcut three-fifths of 


the State lying north of this curve have 50°-55" 
mean annual temperature, and about two-fifths 
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lying to the south of ita mean annual tempera 
to 60°, Just on the northern 
boundary there is a small piece, made up of parts 
of Putnam, Harrison, Mercer, and Worth Coun- 
ties, in which the mean temperature is 45°-50°. 


ture of from 55 


Thirty thousand would be a very large estimate 
of the population of this tract. The entire popu- 
lation of the four counties named is only 56,735 
In the extreme southeast corner 
of the State there is a strip of land which, as 
closely as can be judged, is about coterminous 
with Dunklin and Pemiscot Counties, in which 
The aggregate popu- 
lation of these counties is 13,905 (see pp. 68, 69). 
Now, the table (I m, p. 17) puts 1,323,176 people 
in that small section of northern Missouri in 
which the mean annual temperature is 45°-50° ; 
831,301 are assigned to the three-fifths of the 
State where the mean temperature is from 50 
to 55’; and only 13,903 people are given as the 
inhabitants of the southern two-fifths of the 
State in which the mean of the thermometer 
is 55 to 60. This last-named portion of the 
State, as represented on the map, contains the 
city of St. Louis, whose population is 350,518 
(see p. 246), No population at all is credited to 
the small area in Dunklin and Pemiscot Counties 
It is plain 


(see pp. 68, 69). 


the temperature is 60°-65°. 


which has a temperature of 60-65. 
that there is an error somewhere. 

It will be noticed that the population credited 
to the 55-60" belt —viz., 13,903—while absurdly 
too small for it, is exactly the population of the 
two counties in the tract having a mean tempe- 
rature of 60°-65°, 831,301 seems rather a small 
population for the thickly-settled counties in the 
northern three-fifths of the State, but it is just 
about what we should expect to find in the 55°-60 
section. 1,525,176 is an impossible population 
for a belt of country taking in parts of only four 
counties, the aggregate population of which is, 
as we have seen, only 56,735, but it is a very rea- 
sonable number for the inhabitants of the 50°-55 
belt of the State. In short, the figures for Mis- 
souri in this table (I m, p. 17) have all been 
moved one column to the left of their proper 
positions. It is true that if this explanation be 
accepted, it would appear that it had not been 
intended to credit any population at all to the 
part of the State having a mean temperature of 
45 -50° ; but the proof is too plain that the error 
arose in the manner suggested for this circum- 
stance to cast any serious doubt upon that ex- 
planation, especially as we have already seen 
that omissions in this table of even more impor- 
tant groups of population are by no means rare. 
The blame for this misplacement of figures can- 
not be saddled upon the broad shoulders of the 
printer, for it is carried through no less than 
four tables (Il, p. 16; Im, p.17; In, p, 18; 
Lo, p. 19). It certainly seems that a very little 
vigilance would have sufficed for the discovery 
and correction of so patent a slip. 

This is but the first instalment of the errors 
and inconsistencies discovered by me in this vol- 
I may soon call your attention to others. 

JOHN C, RosE. 


ume ; 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 15, 1882. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF HAY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Referring to your remarks on bay in 
this week's issue, may I, as a practical yeoman, 
ask how the article may be ‘‘ cured,” or manu- 
factured, by ‘‘only lying in the sun”? Such 
simplicity would materially lighten the labor 
and expense of harvesting a crop which, to a 
New England farmer, is of some value during 
the long winter.— Yours, 

H, 8. RussELL, 

HomME FARM, MILTON, August 12, 1882. 


[The hay is cured by ‘only lying in the 
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sun.” What the practical yeoman does is to 
make it lie in such manner that the sun can 
get atit. Nothing else that we know of is 
done, except cart it home to the barn ; but if 
this constituted ‘‘ manufacture,” coal would 
be a manufactured article, and so would sea- 
weed used as manure. At all events; we have 
the authority of the courts for saying that 
baymaking is not ‘‘ manufacture,” and main- 
tain that it consists in exposing cut grass to 
the sun’s rays. We greatly doubt, however, 
whether this explanation will be of much use 
to the practical farmer.—Ep. Natron. ] 


THE DUTY ON BICYCLES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sm: You mention that a manufacturer of 
bicycles only asks to be ‘let alone, .. . 
being neither helped nor hindered.” According 
to the newspaper accounts, this is exceedingly 
inaccurate. The manufacturer of bicycles asked 
to have the duty on steel lessened, but not the 
duty which falls on bicycles. He did not ask to 
have the 35 per cent. ad valorem duty on 
bicycles remitted, or inform the committee that 
by means of this heavy duty, and $10 royalty 
charged for patents, the Pope Manufacturing 
Co. has established a monopoly which, even for 
an “‘infant industry,” is exceedingly oppressive. 

It was truly ‘‘a very unreasonable position 
for an infant to take.”—Respectfully, 

M. B. TF. 

MILWAUKEE, August 16, 1882. 





THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: Your valued correspondent, Dr. Dexter, 
in his communication of the 20th of July, has 
briefly referred to a number of authors whose 
testimony hedid notcite. Some of this evidence 
seems to me too valuable not to be laid before 
your readers. Some additional facts and reflec- 
tions suggested by the discussion follow. 

In Dr. Belknap’s sketch of the life of Governor 
Carver, published in the second volume of his 
‘ American Biography,’ issued in the year of his 
death, 1798, he says, in reference to the landing 
from the shallop, ‘‘ Monday, December 11th” : 

‘* The rock on which they first stepped ashore, 
at high water, is now enclosed with a wharf. 
The upper part of it has been separated from the 
lower part, and drawn into the public square of 
the town of Plymouth, where it is distinguished 
by the name of T'he Forefathers’ Rock, The 
22d of Dec. (Gregorian style) is regarded by the 
people of Plymouth as a festival.” 

Dr. Belknap was born in 1744, twenty-five 
years before the Old Colony Club instituted the 
celebration of the landing on the 22d of Decem- 
ber. And he says here that the people of Ply- 
mouth celebrate that day as expressing, in the 
Gregorian calendar, the day of the landing. 

Dr. James Thacher, an Old Colony man, in 
his ‘ History of Plymouth,’ 1832, pages 24, 25, has 
a long account of the landing from the shallop, 
‘‘on Monday, the 11th day of December, O. 8.,” 
after which he proceeds to say : ‘‘ This, then, is 
to be considered as the first stepping on the Rock 
of the Pilgrims from the shallop belonging to 
the Mayflower, and this is the birthday of our 
nation.” He then says that the day usually 
celebrated, the 22d of December, has hitherto 
been supposed to correspond to the 11th, O. 8. ; 
that this is an error, and that the 21st should 
hereafter be commemorated. He then proceeds 
to give a long history of the introduction of the 
Gregorian calendar, and the reason for the 
blunder which the Old Colony Club made in 
1769 in assigning the 22d of December instead of 
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the 2Ist, as the true day for celebrating the 
landing. . 

Dr. Thacher was born in 1754, fifteen years 
before the Old Colony Club was instituted, of 
which he gives a history, and he may reasonably 
be supposed to have been informed on all the 
questions here discussed. He lived in Plymouth 
nearly all his life. As he could not have been 
ignorant himself of the significance of the day 
celebrated as that of the Landing, so he must 
have known the views of others who were 
equally intelligent with himself. 

Judge John Davis, the editor of Morton’s ‘ Me- 
morial,’ was emphatically the antiquary of the 
Old Colony. What he and his brother, Samuel 
Davis, the author of ‘ Ancient Vestiges,’ did not 
know about the antiquities of Plymouth was not 
worth knowing. Judge Davis was born in Ply- 
mouth in 1761. He must have known all about 
the Old Colony Club, and about all its members, 
and about all the orators, of which he himself 
was one, of Forefathers’ Day. He must have 
known, himself, the day he was commemorating, 
or the event he was commemorating. In a note 
to his edition of Morton’s ‘ Memorial,’ 1826, page 
48, he quotes from ‘‘Mourt” the well-known 
passage of the landing from the shallop on Mon- 
day, the 21st of December. After saying that 
the place of the landing is satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, he says: 

“The 22d of December, corresponding to the 
llth, Old Style, has long been observed at Ply- 
mouth, and occasionally at Boston, in com- 
memoration of the landing of the Fathers. The 
New England wn in the city of New York, 
annually celebrate this day by an appropriate 
festival. At Plymouth it has universally the 
familiar appellation of Forefathers’ Day.” 


Judge Davis says nothing here about the error 
of one day in reckoning from old to new style ; 
e but in a later manuscript note in his own copy 
of the memorial, now before me, written on this 
page, he says : ‘‘ In 1620, December 11, O.8., cor- 
responded to December 21, N.S. When the anni- 
versary was instituted at Plymouth, in 1769, 
eleven days were added for difference, instead 
of ten, the true difference. The difference be- 
tween old and new style then existing was incor- 
rectly assumed in determining the day of cele- 
bration,” etc. 

Why should we seek to relegate to the region 
of myths the well-known facts of history ‘ There 
are myths enough already woven into our his- 
tory against which we may sharpen our wits 
while we expose them ; so we can afford to let 
the facts that have an historical basis stand. 
We see here how the celebration of the 22d of 
December came about. There was a landing of 
the Plymouth fathers on the 11th (21st) of De- 
cember, 1620; and any one who wishes to cele- 
brate the day may be sure of its genuineness, 
There was no landing there on the 22d, old style 
or new style, of which there is any record. 
Why, then, confuse the minds of people by get- 
ting up or perpetuating a celebration on that 
day? Why introduce an element of myth into 
Plymouth history where the facts are clear ? 
The story of the landing upon a rock is tradi- 
tional. It has been handed down from an early 
period, but it does not rest on contemporaneous 
record, But the landing from the shallop sume- 
where within the Bay, and the marching into 
the land on Monday, the 11th of December, O.58., 
1620, is a matter of record at the time. 

Some surprise has been expressed, mingled 
with incredulity, that the Old Colony Club, in 
1769, should have so blundered on the subject of 
the old and new style; but as wise persons as 
they have blundered since, and continue to blun- 
der, aboui the same thing. Dr. Belknap deliv- 
ered in Boston, in 1792, before the Historical So- 





ciety, a discourse to commemorate the discovery 
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of America three hundred years before, on Octo- 
ber 12, 1492 ; and the day selected for the cele- 
bration was October 25—eleven days being add- 
ed, after the reckoning of the Old Celony Club, 
whereas, for the year 1492, but nine days were 
required to represent the difference. 

The American Autiquarian Society was found- 
ed in 1812, and in the following year they insti- 
tuted an annual celebration to be held October 
23—that being, they say, the anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. The an- 
nual meetings of that Society continued to be 
held on that day till, about thirty years ago, 
after Mr. Savage’s report to the Pilgrim Society, 
the 21st of October was, by a vote of the Society, 
substituted. 

The Essex Historical Society in 1828 celebrated 
the two hundredth anniversary of the arrival of 
Endicott at Salem, September 6, 1628, and they 
selected the 18th of September as the true day, 
thus adding twelve days to represent the diffe- 
rence of style. Being asked, a few days before 
the festival, in the street, what is the difference 
between old and new style, Dr. Bowditch, the 
greatest mathematician in the country, correctly 
replied, in his prompt way, “* Twelve days.” But 
Dr. Bowditch afterward said, when it was too 
late, the question should have been, ‘‘ What was 
the difference two hundred years ago ?” (Sav- 
age’s ‘Report on the Day for Celebrating the 
Landing of the Pilgrims,’ Boston, 1850, p. 10). 
The Essex Institute, the successor of the Essex 
Historical Society, celebrated, in 1878, the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Endicott’s 
landing, and they still adhered to the day 
adopted fifty years before, September 18, in- 
stead of selecting the true day, the 16th; the 
President of the Society, in his opening address, 
saying they did not. wish to discredit the judg- 
ment of their predecessors, nor ‘‘express an 
opinion on a subject that has agitated so much 
the minds of scholars and historical students.” 

When John Quincy Adams was asked, in 1843, 
to deliver an address before the Historical So- 
ciety, on the ‘‘ Confederation of the Four New 
England Colonies of 19th May, 1643,” it at first 
occurred to him—perhaps from his long resi- 
dence in Russia, where the old calendar is still 
in use—that twelve days would be required to 
represent the true date; but he soon saw, or was 
led to see, his error, and the address was deliv- 
ered on the 29th (Savage’s ‘ Report,’ pp. 10, 11). 

C. D. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





[The argument of our correspondent cuntro- 
verts no statement made by the Nation. It 
shows clearly enough that learned historians 
and societies of historians ‘‘ blundered on the 
subject of the old and new style,” and that 
wise persons ‘‘continue to blunder about the 
same thing”; all which, in view of the sim- 
plicity of the subject, is strange indeed. But 
the *‘blundering” (the candid reader will ex- 
cuse the word, seeing that we take it from the 
pen of our much-esteemed correspondent) of 
Dr. Belknap and Judge Davis must not be 
shifted over to the Old Colony Club. That very 
respectable club had no occasion to ‘‘insti- 
tute” the anniversary called Forefathers’ 
Day, and consequently had no occasion to 
confuse the calendar. To cite Dr. Thacher’s 
‘History of Plymouth,’ second edition, 1835, 
page 29: ‘‘ Tradition says that Elder Faunce 
was in the habit, on every anniversary, of 
placing his children and grandchildren on the 
rock, and conversing with them respecting 
their forefathers.” Elder Faunce died in 1746, 
when in the ninety-eighth year of his age, and 


as he ‘‘bid an everlasting adieu ” to the rock 
in 1741, when he is reported to have ‘‘ bedewed 
it with his tears,” his ‘‘ habit” of taking his 
descendants thither on the anniversary of the 
landing of the forefathers was formed many 
years before the Old Colony Club came into 
existence. The club was established in 1769, 
in which year it ‘‘ instituted” the first public 
celebration of Forefathers’ Day in Plymouth. 
It had nothing to do with “instituting” the 
anniversary, for that, in 1769, was already a 
time-honored day, and had been celebrated, in a 
quiet way, as was his ‘‘habit,” by Elder Faunce, 
and we know not by how many others. 

Our correspondent holds that what Judge 
Davis ‘‘did not know about the antiquities of 
Plymouth was not worth knowing,” and yet 
all the Judge’s marvellous knowledge failed 
him in his reckoning of old and new styles. He 
was a Forefathers’ Day orator and ode-maker, 
and we willingly admit that he must have 
known ‘‘the day he was commemorating, or 
the event he was commemorating.” In 1813 
the Massachusetts Historical Society voted to 
‘‘celebrate the anniversary of the Landing of 
the Forefathers on the 22d of December,” and 
elected Judge Davis to deliver a discoarse. 
The discourse was printed, and having ¢are- 
fully searched its pages, we can say that it 
contains no mention of the ‘‘ shallop” landing. 
On the contrary, the Judge’s reference to 
‘the little band whom we this day commemo- 
rate,” points distinctly to the landing of ‘‘ the 
whole number of the company,” which he 
puts down as ‘‘one hundred and one.” And 
in his ‘‘ Ode for the 22d of December, com- 
posed for the anniversary festival, 1792," we 
find that his povtic vision was in harmony 
with the sentiment of his oration. We have 
room for one verse only of that ode : 

“ By yon wave-beaten rock 
See the illustrious flock, 
To seek suntan ee, 
Their faithful partners move, 
Dear pledges of their love, 
In either hand.” 

Neither.the oration nor the ode will apply 
tothe landing of an exploring party on the 
11th of December. The real question for dis- 
cussion is not about the landing of the “ shal- 
lop” party (we haye alluded to that event, as 
a matter of fact, over and over), but it is 
whether Forefathers’ Day commemorates the 
landing of a few sailors and adventurers, or a 
subsequent landing of the entire body of the 
Leyden Pilgrims—the landing from the May- 
flower, on Plymouth Rock. Our “ view” of 
Forefathers’ Day, as it was presented in the 
Nation of July 6, has not been shaken by any 
quotations from Mourt, or Belknap, or Davis, 
or Thacher; and believing it to be the true 
one, we have no hesitation in reproducing it : 

‘* Whether the disembarkation [from the May- 
flower) was made in one day, or occupied several 
days, is not so material. lt is the idea of a gene- 
ral landing of men, women, and children that 
has made any one day remarkable; and the 
stream of literature sets in one plain direction— 
to the ‘consecration’ of the landing of the Pil- 


grims from the Mayflower on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1620.” 


—Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 
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bound in half-morocco. The impression has 


been made from the original plates, and one 
only misses the broad pege-margins: but this, 
while a loss to the eye, ismore than offset by the 
greater ease in handling the at best heavy vol 
umes. A welcome new feature of the * 
tion Edition” is a series of United States maps 
designed to replace those which have alreacy 
appeared. Their merit does not lie in 

engraving. but in clearness and accuracy 


Subser ip 


artist 

The 
selection of names of towns has been determined 
by the populations of the last census, The 
road lines are delineated in red—sometimes, we 
observe, a little in advance of the actua! rail 
laying, as in the depicted junction of the Oregon 
and California roads. Many will find the semes 
in a detached form convenient. Of the latest 
volume, the 14th, we must take another occa 
sion to speak in detail. 

A work of no ordinary interest, * The Letters 
of Lydia Maria Child,’ with a biographical in 
troduction by J. G. Whittier, and an appen 
by Wendell Phillips, is in the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Harper & Bros, will have ready next month 
Mr. Wm. H. Gibson's ‘ Highways and By ways,’ 
with his own illustrations ; and in October, Mr 
Abbey’s illustrated Herrick. 

The second volume of Mrs, Stanton’s * History 
of Woman Suffrage’ will be published immedi 
ately by Fowler & Wells. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons’ fall list embraces * Social 
Equality: a Study in a Missing Science,’ by W 
H. Mallock; *The Development of Constitu 
tional Liberty in the English Colonies,’ by Eben 
G, Scott; ‘The Political Conspiracies preceding 
the Rebellion, with the true stories of Fort Sum 
ter and Fort Pickens,’ by Lieut.-Col. Thomas M 
Anderson; ‘Six Months in Persia,’ by E, Stack 
‘Travels and Researches among the Lakes and 
Mountains of Eastern and Central Africa,’ by J 
Frederick Elton; ‘A History of English Prose 
Fiction,’ by Bayard Tuckerman: ‘Songs of 
Lake Geneva, and other Poems,’ by John Bray- 
shaw Kaye; ‘Sheaves,’ a volume of poems by 
Harriette Converse; ‘A School Atlas of Astro 
nomy,’ by A. Keith Johnston; a second series of 
‘ Best Reading,’ for the five vears ending Decem 
ber 31, 1882, edited by L. E. Jones; and a curious 
symposium, ‘How to Succeed,’ to which Sena- 
tors Bayard and Edmunds, novelists, soldiers, 
politicians, and inventors contribute their expe- 
rience—shall we say /—or belief. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in issuing the com- 
plete ‘Pcems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich,’ have 
taken exceptional pains with the illustrations, 
which for the sake of harmony have been exe- 
cuted by members of the Paint and Clay Club 
of Boston, in mutual understanding and criti- 
cism. Mr. W. B. Closson engraves two of his 
own designs. 

Pére Didon’s lectures on ‘ Science without God,’ 
translated by Rosa Conder, will be issued in 
September by T. Whitaker. 

Macmillan & Co. have repurchased from Henry 
Holt & Co. their ‘‘ Elementary Classics,” of which 
a list was given in last week’s Nation. 

Wentworth’s ‘Elements of Algebra,’ with the 
addition of half its bulk devoted to-the discus- 
sion of subjects usually found in the higher 
algebras, will compose his ‘Complete Algebra ’ 
promised immediately by Ginn, Heath & Co. 

We receive from Ithaca, N. Y., a ‘ Bibliogra- 
phia Psiupsilonica,’ issued by the Chi Charter—a 
small pamphlet of seventeen pages, compiled, 
doubtless, by Prof. Willard Fiske, of Cornell. 
Its fifty-eight numbers are pronounced nearly 
complete. 

A bibliographical list of the English transla- 
tions and annotated editions of Goethe’s Faust, 
compiled by William Heinemann, is begun in 
the August Bibliographer (J. W. Bouton). The 
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same number reviews a work by J. H. Hessels, 
‘Gutenberg: Was he the Inventor of Printing ?’ 
to which Dr. Van der Linde’s reply will be in 
teresting reading. 

A sketch of the late Stephen 8. Foster, by 
Parker Pillsbury, is printed in the current num- 
ber of the Granite Monthly (Concord, N. H.). 

Mr. Christern will receive subscriptions for a 
charming art-work, on the Estense Gallery at 
Modena, by Inspector Venturi, who in the text 
will trace the origin of this collection, and its 
varying fortunes of war and of necessity, with 
the aid of fine illustrations. 

The widow of Professor Cairnes is desirous of 
obtaining copies of his letters, many of which 
were written to fnends in America. She will be 
very grateful to any correspondent of her late 
husband who will send such copies to her, or the 
originals, which she will carefully return after 
making copies of them. Address Mrs. Cairnes, 
46 Oseney Crescent, London, England. 


Our endeavor last week to explain briefly a 
technical term in the extract from Minister 
Marsh’s letter from Vallombrosa was not quite 
successful. Ueberwallung, in its dendrological 
sense, of which the common dictionaries take no 
cognizance, means “the covering over with a 
growth of bark the top of the stump of a tree 
which had been entirely cut down; this growth 
being formed without the aid of leaves, and so 
without the elaborated sap on which the forma- 
tion of wood largely depends.” The phenomenon 
is of very rare occurrence, and the writer has 
never witnessed it in this country. 


—‘*A Summer at York,” by Sara D. Clark, 
and ‘‘ Spanish Vistas—Mediterranean Ports and 
Gardens,” by George P. Lathrop, are the 
chief illustrated articles m Harper's for Septem- 
ber. They will be found worth reading as well 
as looking throngh, both baving some literary as 
well as pictorial value. Mr. Lathrop gives an 
account of a gypsy dance, the flamenco, as 
danced in Malaga, which seems to have the pe- 
culiarity of being an Oriental dance performed 
in Western costume, ‘Two other illustrated arti- 
cles are ‘The Weibertreue,” by Elise Alien, and 
the “ Visit of the Vikings,” by T. W. Higginson, 
whose conclusion with regard to the Vikings’ 
visit to this country—that there is very little 
hope of ever identifying a single spot where 
they landed, or of ever being sure of anything 
about it beyond the bare fact that they 
came here before Columbus did —is one not likely 
to be quarrejled with. ‘‘In Surrey,” by Mrs. 
Jobn Lillie, is founded partly on a trip to that 
county and partly on Madame D’Arblay’s Me- 
moirs. For more serious contributions, Mr, Ed- 
win P. Whipple writes on Emerson, and dwells 
a good deal on a trait which many of his disci 
ples failed for very good reasons to notice—his 
humor. This serves to explain, or balf explain, 
a good many things that have passed with the 
untranscendental for pure extravagance or non- 
sense. We should be inclined to doubt whether 
his ‘‘ Nay, Margaret, it is religion,” was said with 
the entire seriousness that is always attributed 
to it, and certainly it would be unsafe to take 
Margaret Fuller’s word for it. David A. Curtis 
contributes an article on “‘ The Mississippi River 
Problem,” in which no attempt, however, is 
made at a solution of the stated problem, 
“how to keep within fixed bounds a stream 
that flows in varying volume over a bed of mud, 
without banks that can be called banks.” It is 
at present one of the grandest fields for 
the theorist and for an appropriation in 
the world. The Mississippi River Commission, a 
body created by the Forty-sixth Congress, be- 
lieves in keeping the river within bounds by arti- 
ficial means, and proposes to narrow the river to 
a uniform width of 3,000 feet, te strengthen 
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the banks, and regulate the shape of the bottom. 
The critics of this plan say that it cannot be 
done—that the river must overflow, and that the 
proper thing to do is to provide auxiliary chan- 
nels and outlets which shall guide the surplus 
water to the sea. The cost of the work of the 
Commission has been put by one of its members 
at $33,000,000, while its critics say that $460,000,- 
000 would not complete it satisfactorily. The 
poetry of the number consists of ‘‘ A Garden 
Secret,” by Philip Bourke Marston; and ‘‘ Marit 
and I—a Norse Idy1,” by Hjalmar H.Boyesen. Mr. 
William Black’s ‘‘ Shandon Bells” is continued, 
and Mr, Curtis contributes two or three graceful 
essays in the ‘“‘ Easy Chair,” the best of them 
being on that universally-conceded American 
good nature which leads us in travelling and 
elsewhere to submit to so many impositions that 
Englishmen cannot be brought to endure. 


— The September Cenfury, hke the other Sep- 
tember magazines, is stronger in prose than 
poetry. Mr. 8.G. W. Benjamin contributes an 
illustrated article on ocean steamships, which 
brings out in a striking way the extraordinary 
reduction in the length of ocean voyages effected 
within the past generation by ‘the introduction 
of the screw, the compound engine, and the in- 
creased size of steamers, and in which he calls 
attention to the curious fact that stern-propul- 
sion, suggested by the earliest inventors of the 
marine steam-engine, is, after many experiments, 
and a long trial of lateral propulsion, the plan 
upon which the world has finally settled down 
for marine navigation. Other illustrated 
articles are ‘“* The Original of Rebecca in ‘ Tvan- 
hoe,” in which Mr. Gratz Van Rensselaer 
shows by what seems very conclusive evi- 
dence that the idea of the daughter of Isaac 
of York was suggested to Sir Walter Scott 
by Irving, through the account given by the lat- 
ter to the novelist of a certain Rebecea Gratz, a 
Philadelphia Jewess ; ‘‘An Old Town with a 
History ” (Castine, Maine), by Noah Brooks ; 
‘“The Academic Career of President Woolsey,” 
by Prof. George P. Fisher, an article of some 
intrinsic biographical value; ‘ Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,” by Edmund W. Gosse, who adds a de- 
tail here and there to our knowledge of a very 
singular man—singular, among other things, in 
the fact that his medizvalism in art and poetry 
was not, as was the case with others of his time, 
the result of study or reflection, but a pure case 
of what Darwinians would call reversion, for his 
imagination, born in an English and modern 
and utilitarian and formal milieu, had a dis- 
tinctly Italian and medieval character; and 
*Ningpo and the Buddhist Temples,” by Con- 
stance F. Gordon Cununing. The serials go on 
as usual, and there are two or three serious and 
critical articles, as well as a short story by 
Joaquin Miller. Mr. E. V. Smalley’s second 
paper on the ‘‘ New Northwest” is a very good 
bit of description, in which he points out what 
he thinks is a radical difference between the 
railroad and tbe pre-railroad genesis of 
towns in the West. ‘‘ Formerly the coun- 
try was settled first, and the towns grew 
up to supply the needs of the rural popu- 
lation. Now the towns are created by spe- 
culators far in advance of the farming settle- 
ment; and by the conveniences they afford for 
selling crops, and buying implements, lumber, 
and household supplies, they attract farmers to 
their vicinity. Each new frontier town is an 
advertisement of the surrounding country, upon 
the settlement of which it must depend for its 
existence.” As an instance of this process, he 
cites the town of Billings, on the Yellowstone, 
where the bare prairie was staked out with 





. streets, avenues, and parks on a scale for a city 
of 20,000 inhabitants, a “Billings boom” was 





started in the real-estate market, and blocks in 
the new city were sold in Chicago and New 
York. Within sixty days after Billings had 
been born, $220,000 worth of lots bad been sold 
within its imaginary limits. The town of Duluth 
was, if we remember right, placed on the market 
in much the same way, but in such speculations 
the chances of a financial crash have to be taken 
into the account, and 1873 was too much for 
Duluth. General McClellan writes a very in- 
conclusive article on ‘The War in Egypt,” 
and Mr. Howells a pleasant essay on Mark 
Twain, an engraving of whom makes the 
frontispiece of the magazine. Mr. Howells 
somewhat exaggerates the importance of Mr. 
Clemens in literature, for although we may be 
ready to grant all that is said of his native 
powers, the use to which he puts them is, in 
estimating his literary rank, a serious matter. 
Mr. Howells thinks that Mark Twain will last. 
‘* All fashions change,” he says, ‘‘and nothing 
more wholly and quickly than the fashion of 
fun; as any one may see by turning back to 
what amused people in the last generation; that 
stuff is terrible. As Europe becomes more and 
more the playground of Americans, and every 
scene and association becomes insipidly familiar, 
the jokes about the old masters and the legends 
will no longer be droll to us. Neither shall we 
care for the huge Californian mirth when the 
surprise of the picturesquely mixed civilization 
and barbarism of the Pacific Coast has quite 
died away; and Mark Twain would pass with 
the conditions that have made him intelligible, 
if he were not an artist of uncommon power as 
well as a humorist.” We wonder what Mr. 
Clemens himself would say to this. Mr. Smal- 
ley, by the way, contributes a new Western 
waiter story, which might have come out of 
Mark Twain. The waiter inquires patronizing- 
ly of the guest if he is hungry, and on the guest’s 
replying that he is, ‘‘ I am glad of it,” says the 
waiter; ‘I like a hungry man.” 


—Mr. Austin Dobson’s illustrated paper on 
“Thomas Bewick,” with which the Century 
opens, has not only the literary finish we expect 
from this writer, but also the merit of orderly 
exposition and of a certain originality. Mr. 
Dobson has visited the engraver’s birthplace and 
his haunts in country and city, and compares his 
impressions with those recorded by Bewick in 
his autobiography. He shows us in modern 
woodcuts what remains of Cherryburn, the 
Ovingham parsonage and church, with its me- 
morial tablets, the Newcastle workshop of 
Bewick & Son. Then, proceeding to trace the 
artist’s career, he settles a moot point concerning 
his early work for Saint’s ‘Select Fables’ in 1776. 
The rest is for the most part not new, excepting 
a few details of considerable personal interest. 
Add to all this twenty specimens of Bewick’s 
art, the largest one being printed from the origi- 
nal block. We have examined these some- 
what curiously to see whether they have 
gained or lost by the Century’s presswork, It 
is well known that when Bewick had mas- 
tered the difficulties of engraving on wood, 
he had to overcome the printer’s inability 
to deal with cuts, for an instance of which take 
the twelfth edition of Croxall’s ‘ sop,’ printed 
for the foremost houses in London in 1782. He 
accordingly lowered the surface of his blocks in 
sucha way that the darker portions protected 
the lighter against the rough usage of the press, 
while the proper effects of light, shade, color, 
and distance were preserved. We could criti- 
cise the Century’s prints more intelligently if we 
knew which of them were recut and which re- 
produced by ‘‘ process”; but we have not found 
one of them superior to the originals, while, what 
is most singular, the loss of ‘‘ atmosphere ” is ap- 
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parent in several (e. g., *‘The Farmyard,” the 
tail-piece to ‘‘The Beaver,” and “ The Common 
Snipe”). The prevailing defects are that the abso- 
lute blacks are made grays,though in “ The Star- 
ling” the black of the head is ruinously over- 
done and extended; and that the finer details 
are often half or wholly obliterated (see 
especially the two owls). This last is bad enough 
when the background is in question, but when 
plumage is involved the effect is meagre on the 
one hand and mussy on the other. We appre- 
hend that the ink has something to do with the 
matter; but, without disparaging the pressman 
or the ever-watchful supervision of him, we in- 
cline to think that Bewick’s work will suffer 
more by excess than by neglect of “‘ overlaving.” 
On the whole, Mr. Dobson’s favorite ‘Old Eng- 
lish Hound ” comes off best. 


— The Atlantic for September has a very 
small supply of poetry—a sonnet to ‘‘ Darkness ” 
by Julia C. R. Dorr, and three verses called 
“Tears of Isis” by Francis L. Mace, being all. 
R. Fellow contributes an article on ‘‘ American 
History on the Stage,” in which he suggests one 
or two subjects for serious treatment ; amoug 
others, the expedition of Sir William Phips 
against Quebec, and the life and death of John 
Brown. Nobody can say that a subject is not a 
good one till it has been tried, but we confess 
that to our minds it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing of importance being done with either. His- 
tory is the stumbling-block of the playwright. 
Picturesque, romantic, and dramatic incidents 
in it attract and delude him at the same time. 
The best proof of this is that very little really 
good historical drama has ever been written. 
The great Greek tragedians employed legend 
rather than history as the groundwork of their 
drama; the French classical school took classi- 
cal subjects as far as possible. Shakspere 
wrote “histories”; but they can hardly be 
said to have held the stage. The romantic 
drama of France, of which ‘* Hernani” may be 
taken as a type, made use of historical names, 
but hardly came much nearer actual history 
than does such a play as ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” 
It must be remembered that in Shakspere’s time 
the drama performed a good many functions 
which fall to literature now. Audiences which 
came to see ‘“‘ Henry V.,” for instance, came to 
have the story told them. This they would now 
get out of a book ora magazine. The modern 
familiarity with history, the fact that every 
American boy, for instance, learns the history of 
his country at school, is a reason the more for 
thinking it unadapted to dramatic representation. 
Nobody who could get hold of Parkman’s de- 
lightful volumes would care to go to see Sir Wil- 
liam Phips or Frontenac given by a star actor 
at the Grand Opera House, or even at Booth’s. 
Another reason why American history seems to 
make poor material for the drama is that many 
of its most serious persons and events have been 
turned into general ridicule and have had an air 
of burlesque thrown over them by a variety of 
causes, which need not here be gone into, but 
which have permanently impaired their gravity. 
Washington on any stage would be a failure. 
They do these things better in France, and 
they made the experiment there and failed. 
Against one thing it is safe to warn the play- 
wright—that is, against attempting to write his- 
torical drama assuch. Let him try producing a 
good play, and, if it turns out to be historical 
too, no one will have a word to say. If it is 
bad, its historical character will not help it. 
Elizabeth Kobins writes on ‘‘ Evil in the Greek 
Mythology,” and shows how different a part 
evil plays in mediseval Christianity: 


‘“** From Harz to Hellas, cousins we discover!’ 
cries Mephistopheles, There were in Greece 
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creatures as grotesque, as improbable, as hideous 
as any to be found in India or in Scandinavia. 
There were dragons with seven heads, and great 
aw with but one eye in the middle of their 

oreheads. Strange beings—partly birds, partly 
women—haunted hill and valley, and the calm 
blue sea concealed terrible monsters. At first it 
seems as if sirens and lami, griffins, hell- 
hounds, and cyclopes must be the same in every 
respect as the asuras of the East, or the grotesque 
demons of medieval Europe, whom they resem- 
ble in outward form. But they are in reality as 
distinct from them as classic is from Oriental and 
romantic poetry. Goethe, in pointing out the 
likeness, has also analyzed the difference between 
Greek and Northern demons. This dualism has 
never been so tersely explained as when he makes 
Mephistopheles, on the mountains of Hellas, miss 
the smell of pitch and brimstone, to which he is 
accustomed on the Blocksberg, while he wonders 
what can be the nature of their hell-fire.” 

— Another instalment of ‘‘ Studies in the South” 
contains a discussion of what is being done for 
the education of the negro. Mr. Harrison criti- 
cises the plan of national aid, which he thinks 
would be a positive evil. The poverty of the 
Southern States is not, he says, so great as to 
render it at all necessary, and it is very desirable 
that both whites and blacks should be accus- 
tomed and remain accustomed to a full local re- 
sponsibility for the results of ignorance if they 
permit it. Mr. Harrison, it should be said, is 
very sceptical on the subject of common-school 
education. What the negroes need, he thinks, 
isindustrial and moral training. These the pub. 
lic schools do not give. The negroes must, of 
course, be taught the rudiments of knowledge— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. But what 
they must actually do in life is work, and no- 
thing taught them at school ought to produce a dis- 
like in them for manual labor. They are “‘serfs,” 
says Mr. Harrison bluntly, and serfs they must 
remain, aud it is mere cruelty to give them an 
education such as Northern common schools fur- 
nish, which ‘‘ tends very generally to produce in 
the pupils a dislike of manual labor, and a dispo- 
sition to regard those who live by it as an infe- 
rior class.” Alexander C. McClurg contributes a 
readable war article called ‘‘The Last Chance of 
the Confederacy,” and the three serials are car- 
ried bravely forward by Mr, Hardy, Mr. Bishop, 
and Miss Phelps. They are all three full of charac- 
ter. Doctor Zay is the most tremendous woman 
doctor that has yet appeared in fiction. Swithin 
St. Cleeve as the lover of science cannot be 
matched anywhere, and for fastness it would be 
hard to beat young Kingbolt, of Kingboltsville. 
Mr. F. H. Cushing’s “ Nation of the Willows” is 
interesting and valuable, as everything he writes 
about the Indians is. 


—Lippincott’s for September opens with an 
illustrated article describing ‘‘ An Antwerp 
Printing House,” by Rose G. Kingsley. Amelia 
E. Barr contributes an article on ‘Songs that 
have Made History,” such as “ Lillibullero,” 
“Ca Ira,” and the Marseillaise, but her material 
is very well worn. A curious collection might 
have been made of the songs that were popular 
in our Army and among the rebels during the 
war, as well as of the songs which it was at- 
tempted to nationalize here without much suc- 
cess. As music the successful and popular songs 
had little value, except in the case of one or two 
old and familiar tunes. All of them were ex- 
tremely simple melodies. ‘‘ John Brown's Body,” 
and ‘‘ Maryland, My Maryland,” and “ March- 
ing through Georgia,” and ‘ Dixie” were those 
which probably had most moral military effect; 
but we fear the result of the examination would 
show us to be a most unmusical nation. The 
current instalment of ‘Fairy Gold,” a novel 
published anonymously, is not at all bad, and 
there is further provision of fiction in the form 
of short stories—‘‘ Guy's Legacy,” by William O. 
Stoddard, and ‘“ Mrs. Witherell’s Mistake,” by 
Edward Lassetter Bynner, ‘‘ Animal Electri- 








cians,” or in other words animals provided with 
“stored” electricity, such as the torpedo and 
the electric eel, are written about: by C. F. 
Holder. Octave Thanet gives an account of a 
trip ‘“ Through Great Britain on a Drag,” 
which seems to be that noticed in the news 
papers some mouths ago as having been taken 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie and his friends. Mr. 
Charles Wood gives an account of his invasion of 
the ‘‘Temple of Heaven” in Peking, and A. 
Granville Bradley gives some valuable informa 
tion about a most interesting part of Virginia im 
an article called ‘‘ Round about the Peaks of 
Otter.” Louise Chandler Moulton and Mary B. 
Dodge furnish the poetry of the month in * At 
War” and “ Interchange.” In “ Our Monthly 
Gossip” we always find some extraordinary 
statement. This month it is the suggestion that 
hospitality is dying out. We should like to be in 
formed where. Is it in Philadelphia, and is the 
phenomenon connected in any way with protec 
tion to American industry ? 


—Mr. Clarence Cook has a very depressing 
article in the current number of the North 
American Review on * Architecture in Ame 
rica.” The only houses in the country which 
satisfy him are the ‘‘ cottages and small houses 
of the last century” scattered over eastern 
Massachusetts and ‘found plentifully in New 
Jersey.” As far as we understand what he says, 
the reason why these are good specimens of 
architecture is that when they were built there 
were no architects in America. ‘The general 
excellence that marks the dwellings of any peo 
ple is a proof of the non-existence of profes 
sional architects among that people”; and con- 
versely, ‘‘when architects abound the art of . 
buiiding always deteriorates.” Again: ‘It is to 
architects that we owe all the ugly building that 
offends us in our large cities and in our country 
towns and fashionable summer quarters.” So 
far all is plain sailing. Before there were any 
architects there were, of course, nothing but 
builders, and it is to the honest, unpretending 
builder that we owe all the good early Colonial 
structures that Mr Cook finds so satisfac- 
tory. This is something like the view that 
Carlyle took of the matter, as may be seen in 
his lamentations over the decay of the art of 
masonry, in which his father was such a profi- 
cient. But in the next sentence Mr. Cook de- 
stroys the whole fabric of his argument by 
declaring that ‘it is to architects that we owe, 
nowadays, the few, the very few, buildings on 
which our eyes can look with pleasure,” and he 
adds that ‘‘ the work of the professional builders 
is always in these days an eye-sore.” It is easier 
to follow Mr. Cook when he does not generalize, 
and when he tells us what he thinks of particular 
buildings. He has surveyed the field, and has 
found very little that is good in it. For instance, 
there are ‘‘ the churches on the Back Bay lands ” 
in Boston—one ‘‘ with the foolish frieze of sculp- 
ture encircling the lofty, awkward tower, and 
wholly unintelligible from below,” another with 
“*the completest Saratoga trunk” on top of it ; 
for what purpose placed there Mr. Cook does not 
know, and the Art Museum, “‘so finikin fine, with 
its heads of great men, looking out of portholes 
in the most shipwrecked fashion.” The same 
extravagance we find repeated in the Sanders 
Theatre at Cambridge and in the Historical 
Society’s building in Brooklyn. The Boston Art 
Museum and the Memorial Hall at Cambridge 
are, it seems, “examples of what comes 
of building getting into the hands of literary, 
critical men, art students, with their heads 
crammed full of remembered bits of Old-World 
architecture, and their portfolios stuffed with 
photographs of more and more bits.” As for the 
Vanderbilt houses, the two built by Herter and 
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the third built by Mr. Richard Hunt—what are 
they? The art of architecture, it seems, ‘‘ has 
not received many worse blows in this coun- 
try” than have been given her by these three 
houses. Of Mr. Hunt, Mr. Cook says he ‘‘has 
certainly loaded earth with some of the most 
ungainly among all the ungainly structures 
that make our streets such a misery to any one 
who cares for good building.” He “spoiled quiet 
Beacon Street ” by the erection of what Mr. Cook 
cautiously says he ‘‘ believes” to be “the ugliest 
house that has ever been built this side the At- 
lantic”; and he built the Lenox Library, too, 
‘‘with its silly pediments and blank monotony 
of wall.” No wonder such a man as this 
should have built the third Vanderbilt house, 
‘a patchwork made up of bits.” This is cer- 
tainly a gloomy picture; and the worst of it is 
that there seems to be no chance for anything 
better, for reform must come either from build- 
ers or architects or students of art, and for all 
three classes Mr. Cook has the profoundest con- 
tempt. After reading the article we can only 
say, Alas! alas! there is no hope. Other readable 
articles are ‘“‘ Tornadoes and their Causes,” by T. 
B. Maury, and ‘ Earth-Burial and Cremation,” 
by Augustus G. Cobb. Mr. Cobb quotes an eye- 
witness as giving the following pleasant account 
of the spectacular effect of crematory funeral: 
‘* When, in obedience to his own dying request, I 
saw the door of the cinerator taken down, its 
rosy light shine forth, and his peaceful form, en- 
robed in white, laid there at rest amid a loveli- 
ness that was simply fascinating to the eye, and 
without a glimpse of flames or fire or coals or 
smoke, I said, and say so still, this method, be- 
yond all methods I have seen, is the most pleas- 
ing to the senses, the most charming to the imagi- 
nation, and the most grateful to the memory.” 


—The Norwegian Edmund Neupert, now on his 
way to America for the purpose of giving concerts 
in our larger cities, is a pianist of the first rank 
and a composer of considerable merit. He is in 
the prime of life, having been born on the 
first of April, 1842, He received his first lessons 
in music from his father, Hermann Neupert, a 
music-dealer and teacher of the pianoforte in 
Christiania, Norway. He played in public con- 
certs at the age of seven with marked success, 
and in 1858 he was sent to Berlin, where he re- 
ceived further instruction from Professor Kul- 
lak. Here he soon became a favorite in the best 
musical circles, and at the age of twenty-two he 
appeared in the ‘“‘Singakademie,” and was re- 
ceived with favor. By invitation of Gade he 
became a teacher in the Copenhagen Conserva- 
tory of Music in 1868. He has repeatedly given 
concerts in the largest cities of Germany and 
Scandinavia. In 1880 Neupert was called to a 
position in the Musical Academy of Moscow, 
Russia, where he was greeted with great ap- 
plause. After the death of Nicholas Rubinstein, 
at whose request Neupert had gone to Moscow, 
he returned to Christiania, where he has estab- 
lished a music school. If we except Erika Lie, 
who isa famous interpreter of Beethoven, Neu- 
pert is unquestionably the most brilliant piano 
virtuoso the Scandinavian countries have pro- 
duced. Among his compositions his six ‘ Im- 
provisations” on Norse themes are perhaps the 
best known and most popular. His ‘“ Etudes” 
are also frequently found on concert pro- 
grammes. 


—In an interesting essay on the connection be- 
tween Arthur Schopenhauer’s philosophy and 
personality, in the July Rundschau, Professor 
Paulsen certainly proves that Schopenhauer’s 
peculiar philosophy was the direct outcome of 
his private convictions, and that theoretically 
as well as practically he was the pessimist pur 
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excellence. He was the most distrustful of hu- 
man beings. 

‘*He believed in no man’s honesty, not even 
the commonest, every-day sort. Just as he fear- 
ed that his own mother and sister wanted to 
take advantage of him, so he did in the case of 
all his friends. A friend of his youth, a French- 
man, who had shown sincere devotion for him, 
was asked by Schopenhauer for advice concern- 
ing a projected investment in a French life-in- 
surance company. His friend dissuaded him, 
and offered to invest part of the capital in his 
own business. Schopenhauer never answered 
the letter, but wrote on the margin: ‘Do you 
smell a rat ? (merskt Du was). For a similar 
reason he received an extremely painful rebuke 
from his publisher, Brockhaus. After baving 
sent him the manuscript of the first edition of 
‘Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,’ he could 
not shake off the suspicion that Brockhaus want- 
ed to defraud him of his payment. He accord- 
ingly wrote him a tolerably impudent letter, 
adding that he understood the firm to be general- 
y unreliable as far as payment was concerned. 

rockhaus asked him to name a single instance 
in which he had failed to meet his obliga- 
tions, saying that otherwise he could no longer 
consider him a man of honor. Schopenhauer 
had to swallow the reproach, and Brockhaus 
broke off all further connection with him.” 

—His valuables were so carefully hidden that 
in spite of the Latin direction contained in his 
will it was difficult to discover them. After his 
second journey in Italy he kept his account-book 
in English, and important business notes he wrote 
in Latin and Greek. In order to be safe from 
thieves he wrote deceptive labels, calling bonds 
arcana medica, keeping coupons in old letters 
and among sheets of music, and gold coins un- 
der the inkstand in his writing-desk. Altogeth- 
er, Schopenhauer knew well how to take care of 
hisown. A large part of his money, as well as 
that of his mother and sister, was invested with 
a commercial house in Dantzic, which in 1819 be- 
came insolvent. All the creditors lost seventy 
per cent. of their claims ; Schopenhauer alone, 
by skilful threatening and bullying which would 
have done credit to any lawyer, managed ina 
few years to recover his capital with interest 
added. Schopenhauer, like most eminent men, 
seems to have inherited a fair share of his tem- 
per from his mother, one of the prosiest of novel- 
writers, who exchanged with her son such ge- 
nial epistles as the following: ‘‘ You may dine 
with me on my reception evenings provided you 
can abstain from your troublesome disputing, 
which always puts me out of humor, as well as 
from all lamentations over the stupid world and 
human misery, which never fail to give me bad 
dreams, and you know I like to sleep well.” 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. —ILI. 


A History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
Vols, III. andIV. London: Longmans ; New 
York : Appletons. 1882. 


THE key to Mr. Lecky’s theory of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle may be found on page 1138 of 
vol. iv. : 


““The American people, though in general un- 
bounded believers in progress, are accustomed, 
through a kind of curious modesty, to do them- 
selves a [toy injustice by the extravagant man- 
ner in which they idealize their past. It has al- 
most become a _———— that the great 
nation which in our own day has shown such an 
admirable combination of courage, devotion 
and humanity in its gigantic Civil War, an 
which since that time has so signally falsified 
the predictions of its enemies, and put to shame 
all the nations of Europe by its un eled 
efforts in paying off its national debt, is of a far 
lower moral than its ancestors at the time 
of the War of Independence. This belief appears 
to me essentially false.” 


While, therefore, Mr. Lecky sympathizes, on 
the whole, with the results of the Revolution, 
and pays a hearty tribute to the character of 





some of its leaders, the general tone of his book 
is that of depreciation at once of the American 
people of that day, and of the acts of aggression 
which led to the Revolution. 

Nothing is easier than to make a plausible 
showing on at least the first of these. In any 
popular movement the good and the bad are 
so intermixed that it depends entirely upon what 
eyes we look with, whether we approve or con- 
demn. The reader of Macaulay wonders how a 
revolution carried through with such venality 
and half-heartedness as that of 1688 can have 
been a ‘‘ glorious” revolution, What meanness 
and hypocrisy one meets at every turn in the 
revolution of 1640. Mr. Lecky eulogizes the 
spirit and character of the American people in 
the time of the Civil War ; but the noble army 
of contractors, the chronic grumblers, and the 
venomous Copperhead, gave occasion to lamenta- 
tions and discouragement quite equal to any that 
he quotes from the correspondence of Washing- 
ton and Adams. Times of revolution bring out 
all the heroism of a people, but they also place 
its low and evil traits in a glaring light. 

When we pass to the other question, the pro- 
vocations to the Revolution, and its justification, 
it is certainly true that the oppression exercised 
by England was not of the kind that drives men 
to madness. But is not this fact, in view of the 
almost unanimous feeling that existed at first 
against separation, even on the part of those 
whom Mr. Lecky calls ‘“‘ demagogues ” (Otis, the 
Adamses, etc.), the clearest evidence of the lofti- 
ness of spirit with which the colonists entered 
into the struggle? It was only the assurance 
that they were contending, not for threepence a 
pound on tea, but for the principle which lay at 


the foundation of English liberties, that could. 


have inspired them to a resistance which seemed 
so desperate. The American Revolution finds 
its fullest justification in the present policy of 
the British Government in dealing with its 
colonies—a policy forced, we may say, upon the 
mother country by the success of the American 
Revolution. 

Excellent as is Mr. Lecky’s analysis of the 
causes of the Revolution, he wholly fails to ap- 
preciate, or at least to bring into due prominence, 
its relation to the colonial system. This subject 
it is, we believe, Mr. Bancroft’s merit to have 
first elaborated, but, after all, Colonel Barré’s 
speech, familiar to every schoolboy, contained 
the gist of it. It was urged, and Mr. Lecky 
urges, that the contributions called for from the 
American colonies were far from being their 
fair proportion of the expenses incurred by the 
war from which the colonies had so largely 
profited. And this is very true, if we could con- 
sider the colonies as really forming part of the 
British Empire, and the war as waged in their 
behalf. But it is manifest that this was not the 
case ; that the colonies were planted and ad- 
ministered as pure dependencies, for the sole 
profit of the mother country. Of course all 
prosperity which fell to the lot of the mother 
country could not fail to redound in some degree 
to the benefit of the colonies ; but this was no 
part of the plan. From the passage of the Navi- 
gation Act of Charles II. (that of Cromwell was 
conceived in a different spirit, and treated the 
colonists as Englishmen of equal rights), the 
colonies were systematically forced to make 
their industry subservient to the interests, not of 
England, but of English manufacturers and 
merchants. Mr. Lecky says (vol. iii., p. 372) 
that the restrictions upon manufactures were 
“of no great consequence to a country where 
agriculture, fisheries, and commerce were natu- 
rally the most lucrative forms of enterprise” ; 
but nothing is more certain than that, except 
for these restrictions, the natural inventiveness 
and enterprise of the New Englanders would 
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have made manufactures a “lucrative form of 
enterprise” long before the Revolution. With 
good reason, the Americans felt that it was an 
impertinence to require them to contribute to 
the expenses of the Government when they not 
only were unrepresented in its counsels, but were 
treated by it as only a source of profit. Moreover, 
if it was right that the colonies should be taxed 
for the benefit of the Empire, it was right that 
they should be made an integral part of the 
Empire ; and this step should have come first. 
No doubt it would have been a matter of great 
difficulty to arrange the details of such a union 
—perhaps it would have been impossible. The 
first great attempt, Franklin’s scheme of union, 
in 1754, failed ; but, at any rate, wise statesman- 
ship would have made fresh efforts, and would 
have been willing to wait indefinitely, rather 
than insist upon raising money by taxation from 
a community which stood in no organic relation 
to the British Empire except that of subjection. 

Compared with the injustice of the colonial 
system, the legal argument as to the right of the 
Crown or of Parliament in the colonies is of very 
secondary importance. No doubt, the colonists 
did shift their position from time to time, as the 
inherent injustice of the system became more 
strongly impressed upon their minds. It was at 
first only internal taxation that they resisted ; 
then external taxation ; then the right of legis- 
lation. This was inconsistent, perhaps ; but, 
after all, they proceeded by logical steps. No- 
thing would have satisfied them in the long run 
—and nothing ought to have satisfied them—ex- 
cept either an integral union with the British 
Empire or such complete administrative inde- 
pendence as is now enjoyed by Canada and Aus 
tralia. As, therefore, they understood the in- 
justice of their economical relations as clearly 
as Adam Smith and Turgot, so they, by a pro- 
phetic instinct, led the way to the present colo- 
nial policy of Great Britain. We are told that 
even at that time the British colonial policy was 
far more liberal and just than any other. No 
doubt; and no wonder the routine British states- 
men could not comprehend the attitude of the 
colonists. So much the more must we honor 
their clearness of view and their readiness to 
devote themselves for a principle which is now 
recognized and unquestioned. 

Mr. Lecky’s failure to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the colonial system as a cause of the 
Revolution gives to his whole discussion a cer- 
tain one-sidedness in tone. He believes that the 
Americans were right, and that their triumph 


was the triumph of constitutional liberty. He- 


sees this clearly now, in the light of events ; but 
he cannot understand how the American leaders 
could see it a hundred and twenty years ago. 
The English statesmen—except Burke and a few 
others—thought it clear that the colonies should 
contribute to the burdens of the war; and it 
seems to him strange that the colonists should 
have thought differently. The result is a curious 
inconsistency: the opinions are generally favor- 
able to the American cause, the tone generally 
unfavorable. The Boston Massacre affords a 
very good illustration of this. After an account 
at considerable length of the unreasonableness 
and imsubordination of the people of the colo- 
nies, and especially of Massachusetts (vol. iii., 
p. 397), the so-called massacre is described, and 
its effects dwelt upon, in exciting the passions of 
the people and alienating them still further from 
the mother country. The impression given is 
almost that of a reign of terror ; and when we 
read directly after of the trial of the soldiers, 
their defence by Adams and Quincy, their ac- 
quittal, and the complete acquiescence in this 
acquittal by the American people (including the 
election of Adams as representative for Boston), 
one cannot but feel that the previous account 





was somewhat exaggerated, or, at any rate, that 
the author fails to understand the real sentiment 
of the community. And when he proceeds to 
ascribe this result solely to the ‘humanity ” of 
the American people, we feel that he totally mis- 
apprehends the situation. It was a far nobler 
thing than sentimental unwillingness to shed 
blood : it was a sense of justice—a readiness to 
understand the requirements of the law and to 
acquiesce in them. 

We have pointed out what seems to us the 
principal defect in Mr. Lecky’s view of the Ame- 
rican struggle, in his failure to go behind the 
mere question of law and to comprehend the 
position of the Americans asa people. In his 
account of the War he has brought out with 
great fulness—possibly with some exaggeration 
—the weakness of the American cause, the 
strength of the loyalists, the lukewarmness of 
the majority of the inhabitants, the shortcom- 
ings of the administration. It would almost 
seem as if he wished to show, as M. Taine has 
shown for the French Revolution, that the 
movement was pushed through by a resolute 
and unscrupulous minority. But an essentially 
democratic country like America, in which local 
self - government was carried to its furthest 
point, cannot be compared with a centralized 
despotism like France. No doubt, as Mr. Sabine 
and others have shown, the strength and respec- 
tability of the loyalist element were much un- 
derrated in the first years of the Republic ; but 
we think it certain that in most of the colonies a 
large majority was in sympathy with the Revo- 
lution. 

The military history, as might be expected in 
a work of this character, is the least complete 
part of the history of the Revolution. On the 
other hand, the political and financial portions 
are very well handled ; the sketch of the powers 
of the Continental Congress (vol. iv., p. 55) is 
especially good. We find on page 12 of vol. iv. 
the strange statement that. in 1776 ‘‘ Congress, 
without absolutely superseding [Schuyler], gave 
the supreme command to Gates, who was by 
birth a New Englander.” Schuyler offered to 
resign at this time, but his resignation was not 
accepted by Congress ; it was a year later that 
he was superseded by Gates, who was au Eng- 
lishman by birth. Again, on page 63, it is said 
that Carleton was, in 1777, superseded by Bur- 
goyne. Here, too, Carleton had offered to re- 
sign, but was left in his original command in 
Canada, while Burgoyne advanced to the South. 
Charlestown, near Boston, is regularly called 
**Charleston,” and Dickinson is spelt ‘‘ Dicken- 
son.” 
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Mr. JOSEPH N. IRELAND is honored by all stu- 
dents of the history of the theatre in these United 
States as the author of the admirable ‘ Records 
of the New York Stage,’ the two ample and 
accurate volumes of which come down to the end 
of 1860; and they cannot but wish that Mr. Ire- 
land had preferred rather to give them a third 
volume, covering the score of years and all the 
changes between 1860 and 1880, than to tell anew 
and at length the story of the life of a single 
actress, even though she were as great an artist 
as Mary Duff. Itis a curious commentary on 
the prevailing ignorance of the highly honorable 
history of the earlier American stage that the 
general reader, however fond he may be of the 
theatre, probably never heard of Mrs. Duff before. 
Hence Mr. Ireland’s assertion that she was a 
great actress, the equal of Fanny Kemble and 
Charlotte Cushman, and unsurpassed by any 
who have come later, excepting only Rachel and 
Ristori, will take most persons by surprise, No 
one, however, who is versed in American histri 

onic memoirs can doubt that this assertion is 
well founded. Mrs. Duff was a great actress 

As a woman she beld on our stage a position like 
that held by Cooper asa man, But Cooper was 
aman, and with careless strength held his own 
to the end of his life; so it happens that some 
memory of him survives, though his biography 

is still unwritten. Mrs. Dutf, was a woman lack- 
ing in self-assertion, and with a large family, and 
at the height of her powers she left the stage and 
hid herself in religious seclusion; so that recol- 
lection of her artistic powers naturally faded 
away. Itis well that Mr, Ireland has taken such 
great pains to trace her career. His investiga- 
tion has been thorough and his narrative is 
simple and straightforward. There is in it none 
of that convenient omission and ignoring of 
dates which make many theatrical biographies 
most exasperating. There are lists of parts acted 
by both Mr. and Mrs. Duff; there are two por- 
traits of each; there is a facsimile of Mrs, Duff's 
autograph, and there is a view of the Federal 
Street Theatre, Boston, in which Mrs. Duff had 
many of her greatest triumphs. It may interest 
some not specially interested in the stage and in 
stage folk to be told that she was the elder sister 
of the Miss Elizabeth Dyke whom Tom Moore 
married, and that Mr. Ireland thinks it was Mrs. 
Duff, then Miss Mary Dyke, to whom the poet 
was first attracted, and to whom he addressed 
the well-known lines; 

“ Mary, I believed thee true.” 


A word of special praise is due to the very full 
and unusually accurate index provided by the 
editor of the series. , 

Mr. Trumble’s pamphlet contains brief biogra- 
phies of thirty actors and actresses seen of late 
years on the New York stage, accompanied by 
wood-cut portraits engraved from photographs: 
and it is apparently a reprint from some weekly 
paper. The photographs have been well chosen 
generally, and they are engraved boldly, if not 
delicately: most of them are good likenesses, 
though there are a few hopeless caricatures. 
The biographical sketches are not ill done, 
though they contain little that is new, In the 
main they are fairly accurate, but we observe a 
few unfortunate slips, like that on page 19, 
where Miss Clara Morris is said to have made a 
hit in the “‘ Geneva Cross,” in which the chief 
part was acted in reality by Miss Rose Eytinge. 
Misprints are also more frequent than they need 
be. ‘‘ Coleman” for Colman, and “ Monte Chris- 





to” for Cristo (both on p. 21), ‘‘ John Hollinshed ” 
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for Hollingshead (p. 34), ‘‘ Sangarelli” for San- 
valli, and *‘ Woolcroft” for Moorcroft (p. 47), ete. 
We believe that the assertion (p. 60) that Mr. 
Bret Harte derived his play ‘‘ Two Men of Sandy 
Bar” from his novel ‘Gabriel Conroy’ is wholly 
unfounded. But altogether Mr. Trumble’s work 
is better than might be expected from its rather 
glaring and gaudy appearance. 

M. Uchard’s pamphlet is an accusation of 
plagiarism in due form. In it M. Sardou is 
charged with having taken the vital situations 
of “Odette” from ‘‘La Fiammina,” and M. 
Uchard remarks that various critics have de- 
clared that ‘“ Divorcons ” was inspired by “ Bru- 
tus ldche César”—an old play known to the 
English stage in Charles Dance’s very skilful 
adaptation called “ Delicate Ground.” M. Sardou 
has filed a plea of confession and avoidance: 
“Odette” is like ‘‘La Fiammina,” but ‘ La 
Fiammina ” was like earlier plays, and he who 
seeks equity must come with clean hands. It is 
the same defence he has made when accused of 
borrowing the fundamental situation of other of 
his chief plays. But, in anticipation of this, M. 
Uchard brings forward a new battery. M. Sar- 
dou, he says, is ever complaining of English 
‘‘adapters”; now, what is he but an adapter 
himself ? And this, in fact, is just what Sardou 
is—an adapter, a contriver, an arranger, a 
maker-over of old coats; but so skilful is he 
and so brilliant is his new gilt embroidery that 
it takes a keen eye to detect the trick. 

Although he was one of the most artistic and 
consummate comedians of the French stage, 
Samson is perhaps best remembered now as the 
trainer of Rachel. It was he who planned Ra- 
chel’s best work; hers was but the unequalled 
execution. It is therefore with not a little dis- 
appointment that we find that Samson’s memoirs 
break off abruptly just after Rachel came with- 
in his circle, and just as he was about to set forth 
in detail his relations with her and his opinion 
of her character and genius. We learn more of 
the way in which they toiled together over a 
part from M. Legouvé’s lecture on ‘‘Samson et 
ses Elves” than from these pages. But if we 
get little new light on the workings of one of the 
greatest histrionic geniuses of this century, we 
have none the less an interesting picture of the 
early struggles of Samson himself, both pecuni- 
ary and artistic. He was very slow in makiug 
his way, but he was sure. Not only had he no 
great natural advantages, but he had positive 
defects to overcome by force of will and by dint 
of hard work. Worse than all, he was timid— 
distrustful of his own powers and terribly af- 
flicted with stage-fright. Yet he began in a 
small provincial theatre, and he ended the first 
comedian of the Thé&tre-Francais, a teacher at 
the Conservatory, and the instructor of Rachel, 
Mme. Allan, Mme. Plessy, the Brohans, and of 
many others who now hold a foremost rank on 
the French stage. Such a life was worth living, 
and the story of such a life is well worth reading. 

The Odéon, one of the most important and 
one of the honorable theatres in Paris, is fortu- 
nate in its historians. M. Porel is an actor of 
marked ability, and he has for many years been 
attached to the theatre whose annals he now 
publishes ; while M. Monval, who was also an 
actor at the Odéon when this book was planned 
and when the first volume was published in 1876, 
is now the archivist of the Comédie-Francaise 
and the founder and editor of Le Moliériste. 
When the third and final volume appears, the 
Odéon will have a history worthy of its reputa- 
tion, for the work before us is exactly what a 
book of this sort should be. It does for one 
theatre of Paris what Mr. Ireland in his ‘ Re- 
cords’ did for all the theatres of New York; 
and the French book is very like the Ameri- 
can in its method and in its merits. For 
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some years after the erection of the building, 
the Odéon was occupied by the Comédie- 
Francaise, which there gave the famous and 
long-deferred first performance of the ** Mariage 
de Figaro” of Beaumarchais, on Tuesday, April 
27, 1784. At the Odéon, again, in 1824 and 1825, 
Weber’s ‘‘Freischiitz” and * Preciosa,” fear- 
fully mangled, were first presented to the Pari- 
sian public; and in 1827, the English actors, head- 
ed by Charles Kemble and Miss Smitbson, began 
tointroduce English tragedy to the French and 
to lend the mighty aid of Shakspere to the 
then slowly-gathering Romantic movement. The 
next year, Victor Hugo’s first acted play was 
performed there and damned out of hand. It was 
an “ Amy Robsart” imitated from Scott, and 
produced as though it were the work of M. Paul 
Foucher, the poet’s brother-in-law. In 1843 and 
1844 began, still at the Odéon, the reaction 
against the Romanticists by the so-called Schoo} 
of Common Sense, with the ** Lucréce” of Pon- 
sard and the ‘*Cigué” of M. Augier; and here, 
finally, the first play of Alfred de Musset met 
with a noisy reception, and the first play of 
M. Octave Feuillet met with one scarcely less 
boisterous. 

There are many humorous incidents narrated 
with due effect in the course of the history, but 
none is so comic, perhaps, as a little slip of the 
author’s in printing the name of Mrs. Cowley’s 
comedy as the “ Bell’s Stratagem,” and in trans- 
lating it accordingly—“ Le Stratagime de la 
Cloche”! This is almost equal to the famous 
rendering of Cibber’s ‘‘ Love’s Last Shift” as the 
** Derniére Chemise de l Amour”! It remains to be 
added that this mistake is almost the only one 
we have noticed in the two volumes, and we can 
also report that each volume has an excellent in- 
dex. 

‘Vor den Coulissen’ is a collection of some 
forty articles, written by as many theatrical 
and musical celebrities. It is a second venture, 
the first volume consisting chiefly of sketches 
and essays by actors, while in the present issue 
musical artists and composers predominate. 
While it is creditable to the theatrical profession 
that so many of its members should give evi- 
dence of a considerable degree of literary cul- 
ture, it must be confessed that, on the whole, the 
book is a disappointment, and does not keep the 
brilliant promise of its table of contents. One 
naturally expects much enjoyment from “ Re- 
collections of Schubert and Beethoven,” by 
Franz Lachner; from ‘‘ Reminiscences of My 
Life,” by Flotow; from ‘‘ A Meeting with Heine,” 
by Friedrich Kiicken; from “ Jenny Lind,” by 
Sir Julius Benedict; but the principal benefit to 
be derived from reading these tempting produc- 
tions is an abiding conviction of the truthfulness 
of Sydney Smith’s new beatitude. They all give 
evidence of having been made to order, and are 
correspondingly flat and bald. In the four arti- 
cles just mentioned there is but a single passage 
worth quoting—a letter of Heine to Kiicken, en- 
closing some new poems which the composer was 
to set to music. It may be necessary to mention 
that Kiicken is a playful North German expres- 
sion for chicken. The letter is as follows: 

**My Dear Kiicken: 
‘Here are some eggs for you to hatch; don’t 


eackle over them too long, and let me hear from 
you soon. Yours, H. HEINE.” 


Kiicken asked Heine why he did not write his 
articles in the French periodicals in French (of 
which he was a perfect master), instead of writ- 
ing them in German and having them translated 
by Alexander Weil, the well-known author of 
Jewish village tales. Heine answered: ‘It is said 
that I write a good German style, and I should 
hate to spoil it. Weil does the business well, and 
I pay accordingly.” 

One of the most serious contributions is Rubin- 
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stein’s proposal for the establishment of sacred 
opera, which may be defined to be a dramatic 
oratorio, or an operatic miracle-play. The dis- 
tinguished pianist considers the entire species of 
the oratorio objectionable, and is greatly disturb- 
ed to see the grand personages of the Bible repre- 
sented by gentlemen in dress-coats and white 
cravats, and ladies in extravagant evening 
dress. He would have such themes represented 
dramatically, with all the accessories of cos- 
tume and scenery. While he rejects the popu- 
lar notion that there is any sacrilege in produc- 
ing sacred subjects on the stage, he would make 
such a concession to a widespread prejudice as 
to have a theatre specially devoted to this new 
kind of entertainment. This project has been 
his hobby for a quarter of a ceutury, and 
he has made numerous efforts to carry it into 
execution, applying for aid in divers quarters, 
but always in vain. The Grand Duke of Wei- 
mar, to whom he suggested the idea, was of 
opinion that it could only be carried out in a 
large city; Miihler, the Prussian Minister of 
Public Worship, thought it might be applicable to 
subjects taken from the Old Testament, but not 
the New, and did not consider that the state 
should concern itself with such an undertaking; 
Dean Stanley advised that it be tried as a popu- 
lar entertainment in a booth at a fair. The 
nearest approach to success was in this country, 
the chief obstacle being the lack of the musical 
talent to produce the entertainment. Undaunt- 
ed by all his failures, Rubinstein has composed 
two sacred operas—‘‘ Paradise Lost” and ** The 
Tower of Babel”; and is writing four more— 
‘*Cain and Abel,” ‘‘ Moses,” ‘‘The Song of 
Songs,” and ‘‘ Christ.” 

There are some amusing passages in a descrip- 
tion of a concert tour in the Caucasus in the win- 
ter of 1879-80, undertaken b. Désirée Artét, her 
husband, Mariano de Padilla, and the pianist 
Sternberg. In Kizliar, Mme. Artét, who relates 
the story, was terrified when she stepped upon 
the stage and beheld the audience, clad, some in 
furs and some in immense shcwls, wearing high 
bearskin caps on their heads, girt about with 
broad belts which bad a big knife and a brace of 
pistols stuck in them, and holding lances in their 
hands. This audience manifested its applause 
by bellowing like wild beasts. Although pro- 
grammes had been distributed, not a soul stir- 
red when the concert was over. The artists were 
frightened. Mme. Art6l sang a few more 
airs. Still the audience remained seated. 
Her hushand sang a few more airs. The 
audience howled with delight, but made no 
motion to go home. Then M. Sternberg sat 
down at the piano, and played without inter- 
ruption till three in the morning. In another 
place, a half-savage fellow boaght a ticket for 
five rubles. After the second number of the 
programme he walked out with tears in his eyes, 
went to the ticket-office and laid down a fifty- 
ruble note. ‘“‘What is that for?” asked the 
manager. “‘ For my ticket.” ‘‘ But you paid for 
your ticket.” ‘‘Oh, no, sir,” shaking his head; 
‘‘T should be ashamed of myself to hear such 
great people for only five rubles.” 

An Amsterdam manager, A. van Lier, tells a 
good story of Marie Seebach, who played a star 
engagement at his theatre in 1855. On the way 
from Amsterdam to Leyden the actress lost her 
jewel case, containing valuables to the amount 
of 20,000 thalers. Her despair may be imagined, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that she 
could be prevailed upon to go upon the stage 
that evening. The manager succeeded in re- 
covering the lost treasure, and in doing so in- 
curred an expense of thirty-eight guilders.- When 
pay-day came he desired to deduct this amount 
from what was coming to Seebach. ‘‘See here, 
my friend,” she said, ‘our agreement was to go 
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halves on this trip; Pll pay nineteen guilders, 
and you can pay the other ha'f.” 

The longest article is a lecture delivered in 
Florence by Salvini, and treats of Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Othello. Salvini’s views of 
Shakspere are uot unknown to American readers, 
and it is not necessary to examine them here ; 
but itis curious to note what a singular blunder 
so clever a man may commit. He gives several 
reasons, none adequate, for the innovation he 
introduces, in the final scene of ‘‘ Othello,” of 
cutting his throat, instead of stabbing himself, 
as other actors do. One of the reasons is this 
speech of Othello : 


“TI took by the throat the circumciséd dog, 
And smote him—thus.” 


Heargues from this that Shakspere intended that 
Othello should cut his throat. Now, leaving out 
of view the stage direction, ‘‘ Stabs himself,” 
which may be an unauthorized interpolation, and 
admitting that the word “smote” may be am- 
biguously translated in the Italian version, it 
would be interesting to have it explained how it 
is possible to cut the throat of a man whom one 
is holding by the throat. It would be, to say the 
least of it, an awkward and complicated opera- 
tion, while to plunge a dagger into the breast of 

a man so held would be a natural and impulsive 

action. 
it will indicate the cosmopolitan character of 

the book to mention that besides Salvini’s con- 
tribution, it contains a lecture delivered at Edin- 
burgh in November last by Henry Irving, on 

“The Stage as It Is,” and a sketch of the Ger- 

man stage in New York, by Adolf Neuendorff, 

the manager of the Germania Theatre, who does 
not even mention the rival establishment, the 

Thalia Theatre—more successful, if not more im- 

portant, than his own. The sad fortunes of the 

German opera in New York are briefly narrated 

by Mr. Max Goldstein, formerly the editor of a 

musical journal in this city, but now living in 

Berlin. 

Guide to Moosehead Lake and Northern Maine. 
By Lucius L. Hubbard. 3d ed. Boston: A. 
Williams & Co, 1882. 

Paddle and Portage. By G. W. Steele. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 1882. 

IT is an odd fact that the art of getting away for 

a little from the complexities of modern life has 

more than kept pace with the development of 

those complexities. We have Horace’s word for 
it that in his day Care scaled the brazen-prowed 
trireme; while every sportsman nowadays 


knows that Care never yet ventured to put foot. 


in a birch canoe. It is much to be feared, how- 
ever, that she will go with the crowd the mo- 
ment the birch canoe becomes fashionable, and 
for that reason there are many people who are 
sorry that it ever occurred to Mr. Hubbard to 
write the guide book whose title we give above. 
The thing being done, however, the jealous 
lovers of the Maine woods must reconcile them- 
selves to the fact, and are at least bound in 
honor to admit that if their secrets must be re- 
vealed, it could not be by a more faithful hand. 
Mr. Hubbard’s third edition shows unwearying 
work. A considerable amount of new matter 
has been added, dealing in particular with the 
extreme northern and northeastern parts of the 
State, and an additional map has been made 
which covers the headwaters of the St. John and 
Aroostook Rivers. The two beautifully printed 
maps now included in the Guide represent a 
prodigious amount of the most careful labor. A 
slighter addition, but one which will be welcome 
to amateurs, is to be found in the two pages of 
illustrations of the foliage and bark of the six 
most familiar evergreen trees. A feature which 
we shall hope to see further developed in later 
editions is the explanation of the meaning of In- 





dian proper names, in which northern Maine is 
very rich. 

Of quite a different character is Mr. Steele's 
‘Paddle and Portage,’ the alliterative successor 
of his ‘Canoe and Camera.’ The new book 
purports to be a narrative of adventures on 
the trip from Moosehead Lake, Me., to the 
Aroostook River. These adventures are made 
to do service to their utmost capacity, the most 
effective of all being a moose-hunt in which no 
moose was seen, and the inflation by the guides 
of the rubber beds of the luxurious tourists. 
The narrative serves, however, as a thread upon 
which to string unnumbered stories and jests, of 
which material the writer appears to have so 
large a supply that one cannot help regretting 
that he should have found it necessary to repeat 
upon page 50 and illustrate over again by the 
engraver’s art his jest upon the ‘“ wet and dry 
process of photography,” from page 77 of 
‘Canoe and Camera.’ Mr, Steele’s nimble fancy 
should have been kept under some control for 
the sake of people who know the things he is 
writing about. He himself is, of course, perfect- 
ly well aware that his Indian guide, Thomas 
Nicholas, does not talk Indian English in real 
life as he does in Mr. Steele’s book. He probably 
knows that no guide would draw up a canoe into 
such a place as one is seen to occupy in the illus- 
trations upon pages 52 and 101, unless it were for 
the especial purpose of making a falsely effective 
foreground for a picture. He cannot believe in 
his own heart that even a party of novices with- 
out a guide would arrange for a carry as is 
shown in the monstrous illustration on page 45, 
where one may see a canoe placed upon a sled, 
another laid directly above that, with no other 
support, and two men seated, in absolute in- 
difference to consequences, upon the upper canoe. 
And at any rate, whatever may be the impres 
sion which Mr. Steele is willing to convey in re- 
gard to his own knowledge of wood-lore, he 
ought not to represent his “comrade adven- 
turer,” Colonel G., who has a sportsman’s repu- 
tation, as jerking a trout “ which weighed above 
two pounds” high into air with a rod that bent 
“like a whip-jash.” 

A map prepared toaccompany this book would 
naturally be a careful presentation of the coun- 
try through which the trip was made. Instead 
of this, we find a map of all northern Maine from 
Moosehead Lake up. The region of the author's 
trip is given with much less detail than in Mr. 
Hubbard’s new map, while the rest of the map 
abounds with errors. Towns and houses are 
placed on the wrong bank of rivers, or are re- 
moved miles from their true situation (see on the 
St. John River Savage's, Baker’s Mills, Fort 
Kent, Edmundston, and the Edmundston block- 
house). Even for Moosehead Lake, the map is 
grossly wrong. Deer Island is placed far from 
its real position, and two islands are put down 
to the southwest of it which have no existence. 
Mount Kineo itself is twisted out of shape, and 
even the Kineo House is placed where it is not. 
Thesimple secret of all these errors is the fact 
that Mr. Steele copied his map, with scarcely a 
change, from the very inaccurate and now anti- 
quated State map. 

The style of the book is in admirable keeping 
with the illustrations and the map. The author 
tinds it well to use italics thrice in a single page 
of preface; to use the word stimulate in place of 
the word produce; to speak of horses’ snouts, etc., 
ete. A ‘single sentence will illustrate the pecu- 
liar glow of his manner. Its meaning, as ap- 
pears later, is that the Colonel and Mr. Steele 
took their guns and went off to shoot a partridge 
or two for their first supper. But Mr. Steele 
uses no such commonplace language. Under his 
pen this simple occurrence becomes: “ And the 
Colonel and I, seizing our rifles, sauntered forth 
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with sanguinary strides to decroase the popula 
tion of the forest game in the interest of our first 
meal.” 


Notes Preparatory to a Biography of Richard 
Hayes McDonald, of San Francisco, Cal. Com 
piled and edited by his Eldest Child, Frank V. 
McDonald.-. Vol. I. Honour thy Father and 
thy Mother.—Ex. xx. 12. Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press. 4to, pp. xvii.-119. 

THE enormous size of the vegetable products of 

the Pacific Coast would appear, €rom this sump- 

tuous volume, to have an analogy in the cultiva- 
tion of the domestic virtues in that favored 
section. Mr. F. V. McDonald has already pub 
lished three genealogical works on his father’s 
family, and one on his mother’s, and will have 
another quarto volume of ‘ Notes Preparatory ’ 
before arriving at his ultimate task of a Biogra 
phy of his father, all the main incidents of whose 
life and a large number of the petty are related 
in the work before us. But why do we say ulti 
mate? Dr. R. H. McDonald is still living, and 
it is not intimated that the Biography will be 
postponed till his death, When that event 
occurs, filial piety will certainly prompt another 
tome or tomes in memoriam. A small library 
will thus take the place of the modest memoi: 
which, east of the Rocky Mountains, usually 
discharges a man’s obligation to honor his father 
and his mother, even when they have been per 
sons of eminence. Dr. McDonald's distinction 
consists in his having been the pioneer druggist 
in California, and in his being now the President 
of the Pacific Bank. From his predecessor in 
that office, ex-Governor Burnett, we have lately 
had some very interesting autobiographical 

* Recollections’ ; and if his example has become 

a tradition and regulation of the bank, it is clear 

that that institution must be reckoned among 

the more important literary agencies of the land 
of gold. 

Governor Burnett, however, was content with 
448 pages duodecimo, and candor corpels us to 
say that had Dr. McDonald written about him- 
self in the first person, not only would the story 
have been much more valuable, but it would 
have occupied, it is safe to infer, scarcely one- 
quarter of the space allotted to it by his son. 
This defect of second hand is perhaps nowhere 
felt more than in the chapter relating to Dr. 
McDonald’s practice among the Mormons at 
Nauvoo at the time of their expulsion. The 
editor, on his part, has taken considerable pains 
with this episode, whose relative importance in 
any rational biography of his father he has 
tacitly signified by giving in an appendix forty 
pages of extracts from various works on tlie 
Mormons. But still he has not succeeded in 
making a real contribution to the subject as his 
father might have made, and as Governor Bur- 
nett did make in recording his experience with 
the sect during its earlier lodgment in Missouri. 
The hardships of the overland journey in 1849, 
Dr. McDonald's first partnership in the business 
of dealing in emigrants’ outfits, and squatter 
and gambling lawlessness, furnish occasion for 
graphic descriptions, and this has been well im. 
proved. We can also praise the interesting 
foot-note on page 84, which explains why Sacra- 
mento fell behind in the race with San Francisco. 
The editor is old enough to speak from personal 
recollection of the time when the American 
River had not begun to be filled up with silt 
from the mining sluices ; and this incident in 
the development of California is worthy of a 
place in the late Mr. Marsh's ‘ Man and Nature.’ 

To a foreign reader Dr. McDonald’s career 
will probably appear more eventful than to an 
American. He wasa native of Kentucky, and 
his early years were passed in that State and in 
two adjoining, until the gold fever caused him 
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to embark, with a thousand other dissatisfied, 
invalid, or ambitious spirits, in the quest for 
laborious ease. He did not perish by the way, 
nor in the struggle for existence at the end, and 
his face shows him to be a typical American of 
the Western variety. We should hardly have 
supposed another volume necessary for the 
‘preparatory notes” on his ‘ family relations,” 
his ‘‘life as husband and father” and as a “‘ man 
among men” in the State of bis adoption. But 
there can be no Jimit to filial reverence, and the 
means to gratify it in print seem in this case to 
be also illimitable. The numerous family por- 
traits, on wood and steel, and the singularly 
chosen illustrations, of which ‘‘ Indian Summer ” 
may be taken as a specimen, leave no doubt as 
to the pecuniary backing of this unusual enter- 
prise. As to the genealogical part, this line is 
doubtless traced from Brian McDonald who 
settled in New Castle County, Del., and died in 
1707. It is here stated that he was from Wick- 
low, Ireland, had been one of the supporters of 


The Nation. 


James IT., and, above all, that he was descended 
from the Mac Donnells of Leinster, a branch of 


the Lords of the Isles. Pedigrees are prover- 
bially problematical, but we never feel sure that 


the Irishmen believe in their own pretended 


records. Lists of names without evidences of 
any description, without a single point on 
which to fix a distinguishing mark, are as 


| Hospitalier, E., and Maier, J. 


worthless as the columus of a herd-book. But | 


as we have not yet read the fuller genealogy 
also issued by Mr. MacDonald, perhaps we do 
him less than justice. 

We cheerfully comply with the editor’s re- 
quest to mention that the work has been placed 
in the leading libraries of the country and in the 
British Museum. 
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